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H E Author  is  fenfible,  that  the  following 
fheets  require  more  corre&ion  than  it  has  been 
in  his  power  to  beftow  on  them.  The  obfervati- 
ons  they  contain  might  have  been  arranged  more 
methodically,  and  deduced  more  coherently. 
Strongly  imprefled  with  the  perilous  fituation  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  habit  of  meditating  on 
the  train  and  viciflitude  of  human  events,  he  is 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  pofiible,  which 
may  not  be  apprehended.  It  does  not  feem  bad 
reafoning,  to  fay,  that  whatever  has  happened 
elfewhere,  fimilar  caufes  may  produce  here ; and 
it  does  not  appear  bad  fenfe,  to  reflect  ferioufly 
how  we  would  act,  were  fuch  things  to  occur 
here  as  have  happened  elfewhere. 


In  this  flight  fketch  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
wanderings  of  imagination,  no  abftraft  theories, 
no  inapplicable  fpeculations,  none  of  thofe  theo- 
retical reveries,  fpecious  in  the  clofet,  but  imprac- 
ticable in  the  application.  There  is  no  opinion 
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which  is  not  warranted  by  fa&,  or  by  authority ; 
nor  any  inference  which  analogy  will  not  juftify. 

Time  will  fhew,  whether  the  man  who  palliates 
and  conceals  the  imminence  of  danger,  or  he 
who  probes  the  wound,  and  aroufes  to  the  true 
fenfe  of  it,  is  the  real  friend  of  his  country, 
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PREFACE. 


1 HE  military  fituation  of  Ireland  is  little  un- 
derftood ; yet  from  local  circumftances,  as  well 
as'  the  extraordinary  turn  human  affairs  have 
taken  within  the  laft  fix  years,  it  is  likely  to  he* 
come  the  fcene  of  important  tranfa&ions.  Its 
fituation  between  the  old  and  new  worlds,  its  fine 
harbours,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which 
the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  its  infular  fituation, 
enable  it  to  maintain,  have  caufed  it,  notwith- 
llanding  the  misfortunes  it  has  laboured  under 
for  five  centuries  paft,  to  advance  with  rapid 
flrides  towards  its  proper  ftation  in  the  fcale  of 
nations  ; yet  it  is  little  known  to  its  own  inhabi- 
tants, and  too  little  to  its  clofe  ally  and  filler 
kingdom.  It  is  hoped,  that  an  humble  endea- 
vour to  make  both  better  acquainted  with  it, 
will,  if  fuccefsful,  be  attended  with  mutual  ad- 
vantages. 

Ireland  has  feldom  been  infpe&ed  by  a mili- 
tary eye.  Thofe  of  its  natives  who  aim  at  the 
profefiion,  go  where  their  hopes  and  ambition 
have  a greater  field  ; and  the  Britifh  military 
fervicJ  is  not  exactly  calculated  to  encourage  ap- 
plication or  fludy ; for  we  fee  too  many  inftances, 
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where,  after  an  officer  has  devoted  his  life  (the 
•bed  part  of  it)  thereto,  he  finds  the  utmoft  to 
which  he  can  extend  his  hopes,  is  permiffion  to 
retire.  That  it  is  not  in  the  field  or  the  clofet, 
but  at  the  levee,  that  he  ought  to  have  employed 
his  time;  and  that  his  application  to  his  fcience 
has  been  thrown  away,  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
of  which,  when  acquired,  there  is  no  one  capa- 
ble of  judging,  and  which  muff  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  remain  locked  up'  in  his  breaft  for 
ever. 

The  only  real  military  work  wrote  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  language,  is  by  General  Lloyd : His  two 
volumes,  particularly  his  fecond,  contain  ideas 
that  can  never  be  too  much  revolved  in  a military 
man’s  mind.  In  this  light  they  are  confidered  by 
the  officers  of  fcience  on  the  continent : they 
prove  the  extent  of  his  genius.  What  little  more 
has  been  written  in  Englifh,  is  merely  com- 
pilation, fome  of  which  is  lele&ed  with  tolerable 
judgment,  from  the  only  good  fchool,  the  Pruf- 
fian  ; the  rell  confifts  of  puerilities,  which  nothing 
but  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  nation,  in  every 
thing  that  regards  that  profeffion,  could  have  ena- 
bled to  pay  for  paper  and  printing. 

However,  fuch  as  they  are,  by  dint  of  great 
names,  lofty  deductions,  and  long  lifts  of  fub- 
fcrihers,  they  contrive  to  hold  their  fhuion  upon 
the"  (helves  of  every  man,  who  wifhes  to  hold 
hunfelf  forth  in  the  light  of  a martinet. 
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The  yagers,  or  gamekeepers  of  the  Auftrian 
gentry,  are  in  time  of  war  formed  into  corps, 
receiving  double  pay.  Each  corps,  in  the  feven 
years  war,  confided  of  about  two  hundred.  The 
utility  of  them  mud  be  obvious.  They  were  all 
men  of  approved  fidelity,  and  excellent  markf- 
men  ; but  the  principal  advantage  derived  from 
them  was,  that  they  could  not  be  placed  in  a fpot 
of  the  German  empire,  with  which  at  lead  fome 
of  them  were  not  intimately  acquainted.  Every 
mountain,  defile,  river  and  pafs,  they  had  a tho- 
rough knowledge  of,  and  therefore  could  approach 
nearer  the  enemy,  and  watch  his  motions  more 
clofely  and  more  fafely,  than  any  other  corps  of 
light  troops  whatfoever. 

Of  thefe  corps,  during  the  feven  years  war, 
one  was  commanded  ,by  Lloyd,  the  other  by  a 
mod  able  officer,  Edward  Count  Dalton,  who 
ferved,  as  did  feveral  more  of  his  family,  the 
Houfe  of  Audria  for  many  years,  with  equal 
advantage  to  it,  and  credit  to  themfelves.  He 
finilhed  his  honourable  career  by  a cannon  diot 
at  Dunkirk. 

So  much  has  been  faid  of  General  Lloyd,  pre- 
fatory to  the  introduction  of  certain  obfervations 
quoted  from  his  writings,  part  of  which,  the  event 
has  proved  prophetical ; what  has  not  yet  been 
proved  fo,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wife  meafures  and 
forefight  will  furniffi  the  means  qf  contradicting. 
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After  defcribing  the  general  ftrength  of  the 
French  frontier,  fpeaking  of  that  part  from  Sedan 
to  Dunkirk,  he  fays:  It  has  been  the  fcene  of 
fucceflive  wars  for  near  two  centuries  ; the  mod 
expensive,  bloody  and  durable,  of  any  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
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This  line  is  flronger  by  art  than  by  nature,  hav- 
ing a prodigious  number  of  Arong  fortrefles  and 
pofls  on  it ; moreover,  it  projects  in  many  places, 
fo  that  an  enemy  can  enter  it  nowhere,  without 
having  fome  of  them  in  front  and  on  his  flanks. 
His  depots  mult  be  at  Namur,  Mons,  and  Tour- 
nay.  An  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  and  ano- 
ther of  equal  force  about  Conde,  will  fo  bridle 
his  operations,  that  he  cannot  advance  a Aep 
without  imminent  danger  *,  for  that  which  we  fup- 
pofe  on  the  Sambre,  by  mafking  Namur,  pene- 
trates into  the  country  to  Bruflels,  &c.  which  will 
force  the  enemy  to  retire  and  abandon  his  own 
frontier.  In  the  prefent  date  of  Auflrian  Flan- 
ders, (1780),  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Holland, 
nothing  could  prevent  the  two  armies  from  over- 
running the  above-mentioned  countries  in  one 
campaign. 

Vol.  II.  page  18 1,  I-Ioyd  fays:  When  the 
combined  fleet  appeared  on  our  coaft,  the  nation, 
unaceuflomed  to  fee  an  enemy  fo  near,  feemed 
much  alarmed.  I then  thought  it  my  duty  to 
examine  the  pofllble  refults  of  an  invaflon,  and 
pointed  out  the  means  of  defeating  it,  (which  he 
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indeed  effe&ually  did)  ; determined  and  fixed  the 
lines  on  which  the  enemy  muft  have  adled,  had 
he  landed,  and  the  different  pofitions  the  Englifh 
army  muft  have  occupied  on  fuch  lines,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  advancing  into  the  country,  or 
keeping  the  poft  he  had  taken  on  our  coaft. 

Vol.  II.  page  1 1 8,  fpeaking  of  Rome,  he  fays : 
After  the  expulfwn  of  their  kings , it  became  a demo- 
cracy, and  every  citizen  was  bred  and  trained  a 
foldier ; it  was  the  only  trade  ; the  time  not  em- 
ployed in  war  was  given  to  agriculture ; the 
chief  occupation  was  w'ar.  Necejfity  firft  made 
that  republic  purely  military.  The  right  was  in  the 
people,  but  the  power  really  in  the  fenate.  The 
fenate,  far  from  defifting  from  encroaching  on 
the  people,  became  daily  more  wanton  in  their 
oppreflions.  To  fecure  their  ufurpations,  the  rrsoft 
proper  method  was  to  engage  the  people  in  con- 
tinual wars,  and  thus  keep  numbers  of  them  at 
a diftance.  The  virtue  and  prowefs  of  the  fol- 
dier exalted  the  condition  of  the  citizen  ; no 
human  reward  was  refufed  to  great  military  me- 
rit. With  that  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  ages,  and 
with  every  motive  which  can  excite  a man  to  the 
vigorous  exertion  of  his  forces,  fuch  a people 
mufi  necejfarily  become  finally  fuperior  to  even  other 
people , placed  in  different  circumjlances . 
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This  difference  alone  rendered  Rome,  a mili- 
tary republic,  fuperior  to  Carthage,  a commercial 
one.  The  firft  fpecies  of  republics  muft  probably 
fall  by  the  hands  of  a citizen,  the  laff  by  thofe 
of  a foreigner. 

P.  1 15,  he  fays:  Carthage  was  often  involv- 
ed in  wars,  on  account  of  its  diftant  fettlements. 
Their  armies  were  fufficient  againft  the  pe'ople 
they  contended  with,  when  their  operations  were 
confined  to  their  iflands,  and  the  coaft,  becaufe 
their  fleets  could  co-operate  with  fuccefs ; and  had 
they  carried  their  views  no  farther,  they  might 
probably  have  exifled  many  ages  longer.  But 
long  and  diftant  wars,  fupported  only  by  money 
and  mercenaries,  brought  on  neceffarily  their  dif. 
trefs  and  final  deftru&iom 

P.  1 1 7,  fpeaking  of  a confederate  army,  he 
fays  : The  views  of  the  different  parties  feldom  co- 
incide in  the  various  points,  which  occur  in  a long 
and  extenfive  war : When  oppofed  to  fuch  an 
army,  temporize,  ufe  infinuations  and  feda&ions ; 
fome  one  or  other  of  the  parties  will  grow  tired, 
and  fall  under  the  temptation ; or  attack  vigorouf- 

Iv  the  dominions  of  one  of  the  members  : this 
* 

will  create  a powerful  diverfion,  and  his  defe&ion 
will  probably  break  the  confederacy. 

If  any  thing  in  the  following  pages,  can  tend 
to  convince  the  people  of  thefe  countries,  of 
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their  alarming  fituation,  of  the  danger  of  the 
enemy  they  are  now  at  war  with,  and  of  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  a general  exertion  of  the  whole  people, 
and  that  they  can  place  no  reliance  on  foreign 
fuccour,  the  view  with  which  they  are  written  wil? 
be  fulfilled. 
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of-  Its  importance,  &c. 


0/*  the  Face  of  the  Country — Coafis*— Harbours — 
Landing  Places  — Inhabitants  — Towns — Natural 
and  Artificial  Strength . 

Ireland,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
old  world,  has  for  fome  centuries  back,  been 
hardly  known  to  it,  farther  than  appearing  an 
unimportant  fpot  in  the  map  of  Europe.  Yet 
this  fmall  fpot  is  probably  more  elfential,  not 
merely  to  the  confequence,  but  to  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  England,  than  all  thofe  exterior  pof- 
feflions,  to  retain  or  acquire  which,  Ihe  has  been 
lavishing  her  blood  and  treafure,  and  accumu- 
lating debt  upon  her  landed  property  for  this 
century  pall.  Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
with  all  the  advantages  the  illand  in  queftion 
poffelfes,  the  benefits  which  England  appears  to 
have  endeavoured  to  derive  from  her,  have  been 
merely  negative.  It  feems  as  if  the  objedl  of  the 
filler  kingdom  had  been  not  to  derive  good,  but 
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to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  rivalfhip; — witnefs 
the  reftriCtions  on  her  trade,  taken  off  a few  years 
ago  *. 

But  if  England  thinks  it  neceffary  for  her,  as 
fhe  ever  mult,  to  maintain  a navy  for  the  defence, 
not  only  of  her  exterior  polfeflions,  but  alfo  of 
her  own  coafl,  the  fituation  of  Ireland  points  it 
out  for  the  place  of  arms. 

The  weiterly  and  fouth  wefterly  winds  which 
prevail  in  thefe  latitudes  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  are  an  infuperable  disadvantage  to  England 
as  a naval  power  ; and  from  the  port  of  Breft, 
by  its  fituation  on  the  Atlantic,  a blow  can  be 
given  to  England  before  her  fleet  could  get  out 
of  the  Channel.  But  Cork  pofieffes  the  fame 
advantages  over  Breft,  which  Breft  does  over 
Plymouth,  not  to  mention  the  many  other  fine 
harbours  on  our  coaft,  whofe  names  are  hardly 
known  out  of  Ireland. 

Perhaps  the  importance  of  Ireland  to  the  filler 
kingdom  will  never  be  felt,  unlefs  it  falls  into 
y the  bands  of  an  enemy.  Should  that  ever  be  the 
* cafe,  the  pofifefiion  of  it  would  empower  that 
enemy,  from  its  fouth  weflern  and  northern 
points,  effectually  to  cripple  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial exertions  of  England,  and  in  confe- 
quence,  reduce  her  to  as  infignificant  a flate,  as 
the  ifiand  of  Sardinia,  in  the  fcale  of  European 
powers.  In  faCt,  if  a great  naval  power  ever 
cultivates  the  advantages  of  Ireland  to  the  ut- 
moft,  that  will  alone  in fure  her  dictating  to  all 
the  reft  of  Europe  on  the  ocean. 

* Thofe  reftri<fiion3  we/e  of  no  benefit  to  England,  tho' 
ruinous  to  Ireland.  One  or  two  trading  towns,  indeed, 
derived  fome  trifling  advantage,  but  by  no  means  fuch  as  to 
make  it  a national  concern. 
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But  we  mull  likewife  throw  into  the  fcale, 
great  fupplies  which  this  country  affords  to 
naval  power.  Except  the  article  of  timber,  fhe 
has,  or  may  have,  every  other.  In  the  article  of 
proviiions,  the  fertility  of  her  foil  and  mildnefs 
of  her  climate,  give  her  a decided  advantage 
over  any  other  country  in  the  univerfe.  Her 
ports  are  never  frozen  up,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  America  ; and  fhe  has  none 
of  thofe  tedious  and  dangerous  channel  naviga- 
tions, which  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe* 
France  and  Spain  only  excepted,  are  obliged  to 


undergo. 


Should  Ireland  by  the  misfortune  of  war  fall 
into  the  power  of  any  foreign  country,  the 
reparation  from  England  would  be  felt  and  de- 
plored ; their  filiations  and  mutual  w^ants  aie 
fuch  as  no  fubfl itute  could  be  found  for.  The 
linen  trade  which  conftitutes  the  wealth  of  half 
the  kingdom,  and  coals,  foeffential  to  our  manu- 
fadlures,  would  be  for  ever  loll  to  us  ; for  hither- 
to there  has  been  no  reafon  to  believe,  the  ifland 
contains  any  adequate  fupply  within  itfelf.  The 
two  moll  obvious  articles,  among  tnoleneceffary 
to  this  country,  are  here  fpecified.  The  detail 
might  be  much  enlarged,  but  as  it  is  not  at  all 
the  objedl  of  this  publication  to  confider  any 
point  not  immediately  connedled  with  the  mili- 
tary fituation  of  the  kingdom,  no  farther  deduc- 
tion fhall  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  premifes, 
than,  that  a conqueft  of  Ireland,  and  confequent 
ieparation  from  England,  by  a foreign  enemy* 
Would  be  the  greateft  misfortune  that  could  befal 
this  ifland. 
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of  mountain.  The  flat  and  fertile  lands  are  in- 
terfperfed  with  great  tradls  of  bog,  of  which 
molt  are  p'affable  in  fome  parts  to  infantry,  but 
not  to  cavalry  or  to  artillery;  a difficulty  which 
is  however  compenfated,  in  the  infinity  of  moft 
excellent  roads,  running  in  all  directions  to  and 
from  the  coaft  to  the  capital,  as  well  as  crofs 
roads,  interfering  them  in  every  point.  Lakes 
and  chains  of  rapids,  are  another  leading  fea- 
ture in  the  face  of  Ireland,  and  tho5  the  rivers 
are  riot  large,  yet  as  the  banks  are  ftrong  and 
afford  good  petitions,  or  if  not  ftrong  by  eleva- 
tion, are  boggy,  they  are. ail  of  confequence  in 
a military  view.  But  the  great  object  in  the 
map  of  Ireland,  is  the  Shannon.  This  great  chain 
of  lakes,  cuts  off  £n  entire  province  from  the 
reft  of  Ireland,  and  may  be  claffed  with  the 
Elbe,  and  almoft  with  the  Rhine,  w’hofe  banks 
furnifti  fo  many  important  events  in  the  military 
hiftory  of  Europe. 

The  northern  parts,  and  fouth  weftern  pointy 
are  the  rnoft.  mountainous,  the  others  the  molt 
fertile  parts  of  the  ifland ; thefe  lalt  produce 
that  redundance  of  proviftons,  w hich  w^e  export 
to  other  countries  with  fo  much  profit  to  our- 
lelves  ; and  of  courfe,  it  is  from  thefe  only  that 
an  army,  friendly  or  hoftile,  can  expeft  to  draw 
fubflftence. 

Ireland  has  no  woods  ; its  fuel  in  the  interior 
parts  is  entirely  turf,  and  therefore  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  an  army  fhould  be  prepared  to  make 
ufe  of  that  fuel,  or  fo  provide  itfelf  as  not  to 
ft  and  in  need  of  any,  during  the  time  of  its  ab- 
sence from  its  magazines. 

The  coafts  of  Ireland  are  in  general  bold.  All 
the  weftern,  north  weftern,  and  fouth  weftern 
pa;  ts  havp  fine  harbours,  hole  in  the  Channel 
’ * 4 * * * 4 are 
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a-re  not  fo  good)  the  weft  and  fouth  wefterly 
winds  prevail  on  thofe  coafts,  and  the.  tide  rifes 
every  where  to  a confiderable  height.  The  eoaft 
counties  are  in  general  thinly  peopled,  pi  oducing 
conftderable  quantities  of  cattle,  but  not  hav- 
ing many  mills  or  ftores,  where  any  quan- 
tity of  grain  is  laid  up  at  a time,  more  than 
neceftary  for  the  actual  refidents  from  one  year 
to  another^.  Therefore,  if  an  enemy  landed  on 
thofe  coafts,  he  would  be  obliged  to  fubfift  from 
the  fea,  until  he  was  able  .to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  From  the  indentations 
of  the  coafts,  they  of  courfe  afford  an  enemy  po~ 
fttions;  thefe  coafts  are  generally  lefts  inclofted 
than  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  face  of 
which  is  divided  into  fquares  of  larger  or  fmalier 
fize,  by  mounds  of  earth,  a defence  againft  any 
arms  but  artillery,  and  which  literally  make 
every  field  a redoubt  : and  this  defciiption  ex- 
tends to  all  the  cultivated  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Its  principal  harbours  are  Cork3  Bantry,  Gal- 
way, and  Lough  Foyle,  but  the  landing  places 
are  innumerable.  Thefe  harbours  have  bold 
fhores,  but  as  the  tide  rifes  fo  high,  there  is 
always  alfo  a confiderable  extent  of  beach. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  confift  of  thofe 
refident  in  the  great  towns;  tradefmen  and  ma- 
nufa&urers,  who  refide  in  diftperfed  cottages,  in 
the  parts  of  the  ifland  where  the  linen  trade  is 
carried  on  ; and  farmers  and  their  labourers  in 
the  other  parts  f.  The  men  of  property,  clergy 

and 

* As  there  is  a confiderable  export,  there  certainly  are 
frores  at  the  Tea  ports,  j his  obfervation  mu.fi  ‘therefore 
not  be  taken,  in  a ftridt,  but  a relative  or  comparative 
fenfe.  ‘ 

t Of  thefe,  the  people  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  North 
are  of  a military  tjurti,  capable  of  being  immediately  formed 
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and  gentry,  are  much  thinner  difperfed  thro*  the 
country  than  in  England  ; or,  compared  to  the 
population,  are  in  Scotland ; and  being  at  no  pains 
to  acquire  it,  are  poifeffed  of  very  little  influence 
over  the  peafantry.  The  towns  are  in  general 
poor,  of  no  natural  ilrength,  nor  are  there  any 
fortified  ; thofe  which  had  wrorks  around  them 
were  dellroyed  by  Cromwell.  The  natural 
Ilrength  of  Ireland  confifts  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate  ; it  has 
no  artificial  hrength,  but  what  it  poffeffes  in  the 
navy,  of  England. 

into  excellent  folciiers.  Thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  kingdom 
are  utterly  devoid  of  military  fpirit,  deprefled  by  poverty, 
except  when  they  are  goaded  to  fome  a<ft  of  defperation  ; 
but  ftill  capable  of  being  made  to  fight  in  defence  of  their 
homes  and  families,  to  which  they  are  ftrongly  attached  * a 
good  militia  might  in  time  be  formed  of  them. 
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H E weftMy  and  fouth  wefterly  winds, 
which  blow  nine  months  in  the  year,  are  favor- 
able  to  a fleet  failing  from  Breft  to  the  weflern 
coaft  of  Ireland,  as  thofe  very  winds  which 
bring  them  here,  detain  the  Britifh  fleet  in  the 
Channel,  and  are  equally  obftmdtive  of  any  fuc- 
cour  arriving  in  Ireland  from  Liverpool,  Whit^ 
haven,  or  even  Milford  Haven.  It  is  extiaordi- 
nary  that  the  advantage  of  making  a naval  depot 
at  Milford  Haven,  and  flationing  a force  there, 
has  not  flruck  the  Britifh  adminiftration,  as  its 
capacioufnefs  and  iituation  give  it  advantages 
over  any  port  on  that  coaft,  for  getting  out  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  St.  George3s 
Channel,  and  the  weft  and  fouth  weft  of  Ire- 
land. 

Breft,  taking  it  in  a nautical  point  of  view,  is 
nearer  Ireland  by  near  one  half  than  Plymouth  ; 
nor  is  there  indeed  anything  to  be  dreaded  by  this 
country,  from  any  preparations  in  the  French 
ports  in  the  Channel,  as  any  fuch  muft  be  de- 
flgned  with  a view  againft  fome  other  point  of 
the  Britifh  dominions. 

From  the  prefen t ftate  of  affairs  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  it  feems  highly  probable  that 
the  French  will  make  an  attack  upon  the  Britifh 
dominions  in  Europe.  It  is  npt^  probable  that  fhe 
will  leave  England,  if  fhe  can  help  it,  in  a con- 
dition 
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dition  at  the  peace  to  do  her  future  injury ; and 
it  will  always  be  the  objedl  of  that  country  to 
crufh  England  if  fhe  can.  It  is  alfo  probable  that 
France  may  think,  that  as  Ireland  is  the  moft 
vulnerable  part  of  the  Britifh  empire,  fo  a blow 
there  would  be  the  moil  fatal  to  her.  The  fyft^m 
of  carrying  on  wrar,  which  that  nation  has  adopt- 
ed, viz.  of  making  attacks  upon  a number  of 
points  at  the  fame  time,  would  alfo  be,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  put  in  practice,  and  they  would  menace 
different  parts  of  this  coaff,  to  diftracft  our  atten- 
tion, at  the  fame  time  that  they  could  hold  the 
troops  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  England  in  check,  by 
menacing  that  fide,  and  the  troops  on  the  eaft 
and  north  from  Holland.  In  fo  doing  the  grand 
fleet  could  hardly  venture  from  the  Channel.  But 
if  the  main  defign  of  the  enemy  was  againfl  this 
Country,  their  fleet  would  be  at  fea  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel,  to  detain  the  Britifh  in  port,  or 
prevent  their  fending  out  detachments,  or  to  give 
Battle,  in  order  to  fecure  the  debarkation  on  the 
fouth  weft,  well  or  north  of  Ireland,  while  a 
fqnadron  6i  frigates  would  ftatioh  themfelves  in 
St.  George’s  Channel,  to  intercept  fuccours  arriv- 
ing from  England. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  reafons  which  will 
be  hereafter  afligned,  Galway  would  be  confider- 
ed  by  them  as  the  moft  advantageous  part  to 
make  a landing  at,  and  tl)at  whatever  other  places 
they  threatened  would  be  only  diverfions. 

Thefe  attacks  rnuft  be  either  defultory  and  cur- 
Vforv,  like  thofe  of  Paul  Jones,  and  the  equally 
trivial,  tho’  more  fatal  ones,  of  ours  on  the  coaft 
of  France  ; or  they  will  be  in  greaj:  force  for  the 
purpofe  of  conqueft. 

A great  force  would  require  fuch  preparation, 
time,  &c.  as  muft  make  it  known.  To  land  fifty 
* - - « ~ r ' thoufan'd 
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thoufand  men,  would  require  at  leaft  two  hundred 
fail  of  tranfports,  a convoy  of  feveral  fail  of  the 
line,  twenty  frigates,  and  as  many  vefiels  of 
fhallow  draft  carrying  heavy  guns  to  cover  the 
debarkation.  This  would  altogether  conftitute  a 
fleet  of  at  leaft  two  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  (for  fo 
fhort  a diftance  tranfports  would  convey  many 
men)  having  on  board  forty  thoufand  infantry, 
three  thoufand  artillery,  four  thoufand  mounted 
and  difmounted  light  cavalry  and  huffars,  a corps 
of  pontoneers,  engineers  and  marines,  to  ferve 
in  the  gun  boats,  &c.  making  in  all  an  army  of 
fifty  thoufand  men ; and  it  is  probable,  for  the 
reafons  that  will  be  hereafter  affigned,  that  fuch 
an  attempt  would  not  be  made  with  a fmalier 
force.  If  they  have  fuch  a fleet  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Channel,  as  will  hold  the  Britifh  in  check ; 
or  if  they  are  determined  to  rifque  an  a6iion,  or 
if  the  Britifh  fleet  cannot  quit  its  poft  in  the 
Channel,  by  reafon  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
French  on  the  oppofiie  coaft ; or  finall^,  if  the 
wind  is  adverfe,  ia  every  one  of  thefe  cafes,  it 
is  not  only  poflible,  but  highly  probable,  that 
an  enemy,  fuch  as  we  have  ftfppofed,  may  ar- 
rive on  our  coafl.  It  is  like  wife  probable,  that 
if  the  commanders  took  proper  meafures,  it  would 
not  be  poflible  to  prevent  their  effecting  a land- 
ing. Small  forces  never,  and  great  onesYeldom, 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  fo.  A fleet  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  colle&ed  at  Breft, 
1’Orient,  Rochefort,  &c.  would  certainly  be  at- 
tended with  many  delays  and  accidents,  and 
require  much  combination,  fo  that  more  is  left 
to  hazard  in  its  fuccefjn  And  as  it  mu  ft  be 
known,  its  deftination  mdy  be  nearly  afcertained, 
and  in  confequence,  the  'more  precautions  taken ; 
not  forgetting,  however.1  that  even  if  the  defign 
‘ ' of 
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of  an  invafion  of  Ireland  were  public,  {till  the 
exigencies  of  England  might  be  fo  imperious  as 
to  preclude  her  from  the  poflibility  of  detaching 
her  grand  fleet,  in  which  cafe  we  muft  fave  our- 
ielves  by  our  own  exertions  only. 

But  unfortunately  our  eoafts  are  not  in  a flate 
of  defence,  nor  can  they  be  put  in  one  at  the 
momept  of  danger ; and  fo  many  parts  would 
be  threatened,  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  ven- 
ture to  concentrate  the  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  ifland  in  any  one  point,  or  if  it  were,  pro- 
bably it  would  be  the  wrong  one ; and  to  add  to 
this,  falfe  attacks  often,  being  negle&ed,  become 
the  true  ones,  as  foon  as  it  appears  that  they 
have  a chance  of  fucceeding. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  were  an  attack  on 
the  coaft  of  Ireland  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  fuch  an  attack  would  fo  far  fucceed,  as 
that  the  difembarkation  might  be  efFe£led  ; and 
there  is  alfo  reafon  to  think,  that  of  the  many 
parts  of  the  ifland  where  landing  in  great  force  is 
poflible,  Galway  is  the  rnoft  practicable,  becaufe 
the  navigation  is  more  favorable,  as  alfo,  that 
the  enemy  could  keep  us  longer  in  fufpenfe  as 
to  his  real  point  of  attack;  belides  the  peculiar 
advantages  that  bay  offers,  the  excellent  pofts 
its  fhores  afford,  and  the  facility  with  which  an 
advance  into,  and  conquefl  of,  firfl  the  province 
of  Connaught,  and  fubfequently  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  might  be  efleped. 
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F a fleet,  Kavfrrg  arrived  on  our  coaf,  intends 
to  effedl  an  abfolute  conquef  of  the  country, 
what  becomes  of  the  fhipping  which  brought 
that  force  here,  is  a matter  of  little  confequence 
to  the  enemy ; its  bufinefs  is  to  land  the  troops 
and  fores,  and  not  at  all  to  re-embark  them. 
As  the  objedt  is  the  complete  conqueft  of  the 
ifland,  and  that  cannot  be  effedted  until  the  capital 
is  got  poflefiion  of,  therefore  they  will  of  courfe 
endeavor  to  difembark  w ithin  as  few  days  march 
of  the  capital  as  poffible,  adhering  to  that  effen- 
tial  rule  in  the  military  art,  viz.  to  make  the  line  of 
operations  as  Jhort  as  poffible.  As  this  expreffion  may 
not  be  intelligible,  except  to  military  men,  the 
following  definition  comprehends  and  explains 
its  meaning,  in  as  few  words  as  it  can  well  be 
put. 

The  line  of  operation  of  an  army,  is  one 
drawn  between  the  point  againfl  w'hich  it  is 
defined,  and  that  from  w-hence  it  draw’s  its  fub- 
flfence ; and  this  is  the  great  and  main  ground- 
work of  all  plans  of  military  movements,  cam- 
paigns, &c. 

But  the  nearefl  part  of  th^  coafl,  where  a land- 
ing can  be  effected,  to  Dublin,  is  Galway.  If  a 
hofile  fleet,  having  on  board  a force  fuch  as  we 
have  fated,  arrives  in  Galway  harbour,  no  force 
that  could  be  fent  againf  it,  could  prevent  its 
landing  and  occupying  the  town,  and  if  neccffary, 

* < ' . • * r a pofition 
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a pofition  from  the  fea  and  their  fleet  on  the 
light,  to  Lough  Corrib  on  their  left;  there  they 
could  maintain  themfelves,  intrench  their  camp, 
fecure  their  flanks,  or  indeed,  if  neceffary,  fecure 
a retreat f. 

Their  frigates  would  probably  make  a diver- 
fion  in  their  favor,  by  threatening  other  parts 
of  the  coaft.  But  the  march  by  Bantry  is  longer, 
and  thro’  a difficult  country,  as  it  is  alfo  from 
Cork,  and  Hill  more  fo  by  Lough  Foyle.  The 
fhorteft  and  tiioft  eligible  line  of  operation  is  by 
Galway,  as  in  two  days  march  they  are  at  the 
Shannon  ; by  getting  poffeffion  of  which,  they 
have  all  the  province  of  Connaught  fecured  to 
them,  and  in  four  days  march  they  can  be  in 
poffeffion  of  Dublin. 

■ But  in  cafe  of  a landing  at  Bantry  Bayf,  the 
enemy  would  probably  advance  in  two  columns* 
one  againft  Cork  i|,  the  other  againft  Limerick, 
where  the  country  is  ftrong  by  nature,  and  the 
direct  roads  few,  a fituation  which  would  expofe 
them  to  confiderable  danger,  if  they  had  an  offi- 
cer oppofite  them,  capable  of  taking  advantage 
,of  it. 

From  thefe  cities,  an  army  endeavouring  to 
gain  Dublin,  and  the  eaft  coaft,  for  the  double 
purpofe  6f  difplacing  the  government,  and 
making  the  coaft  their  frontier  againft  England, 
might  march  in  two  or  more  columns,  as  will 
be  hereafter  {hewn. 

* It  is  evident  that  feveral  pofitions  might  be  chofen 
there,  where  it  would  be  impoffible  to  turn  their  flanks  or 
rere. 

f Which,  as  it  is  potfible,  deferves  confideration,  more 
efpecially  alfo,  as  a co-operating  force  might  be  landed  there 
by  the  enemy  with  very  good  effect,  to  caufe  a diverflon  in 
favor  of  their  grand  attack  in  feme  ether  part. 

4]  Which  they  would  hue. 
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The  country  thro5  which  thefe  armies  would  pafsv 
admits  very  well  of  a defenfive  war,  and  like  mofi 
of  Ireland  might  be  difputed,  therefore,  fhould  the 
enemy  make  a landing  in  this  country,  it  were 
to  be  wifhed  they  fhould  attempt  it  in  that  part ; 
but  as  we  cannot  hope  much  complaifance  from 
them,  it  is  a duty  we  owe  ourfelves,  immediate- 
ly to  endeavor  to  fecure  thofe  parts  which  are 
vulnerable. 

Troops  would  difembark  under  cover  of  the 
artillery  of  their  velfels,  if  there  was  an  army 
guarding  the  coafl:.  If  the  oppoiitiori  which  they 
expe&ed  was  trifling,  they  would  probably  come 
in  with  the  tide  to  the  fhore;  but  if  the  troops 
appeared  in  force  on  the  fhore,  and  that  it  was 
alfo  covered  with  works  and  cannon,  they  would 
then  difembark  and  form  upon  the  beach,  and 
advance  againfl  the  coall  in  force.  It  is  for  this 
reafon,  high  ftrong  tides  and  eltenfivc  flrands, 
are  favourable  to  the  operations  of  the  enemy. 
If  about  i Boo  yards  is  the  range  of  a cannon 
ihot,  they  would  march  fo  far  under  cover  of  the 
guns  of  their  fleet,  to  attack  the  force  which 
would  probably  be  formed  on  the  coall;  but  if 
this  coafl  were  defended  with  works,  they  would 
probably  endeavor  to  take  them  in  flank  *.  Hav- 
ing gotten  poffeflion  of  heights  upon  the  coafl, 
they  would  there  throw  up  entrenchments,  and 
proceed  to  land  their  flores. 

* For  on  fuch  a one  as  Is  here  defcribed,  an  army  difem- 
barking  at  low  water  could  not  polRbly  be  attacked  in  their 
difembarkation  ; and  when  in  force,  if  the  whole  coall  is 
not  fortified  and  defended,  it  might  as  well  not  be  fo  in  any 
part,  as  they  can  advance  in  whatever  direiflion  they  judge 
bed. 
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0/"  the  kf  Methods  of  opptifirig  a Difembarhation. 


Maizeroy  enters  largely  into  the  defence 
°*  a coaft  againft  incurfions,  but  avoids  faying 
any  thing  relative  to  an  invafion  in  force,  as  fuch 
an  occurrence  had  not,  like  the  other,  come  un- 
der his  notice.  Probably  he  did  not  choofe  to 
incur  the  rifque  ol  reafoning  on  what  he  had 
never  feen ; it  i3  much  eafier  certainly  to  write 
fatisfa&orily  upon  the  one  than  upon  the  other. 

Wherever  a landing  is  to  be  apprehended,  the 
whole  of  that  coaft  ought  to  be  well  reconnoitred, 
and  the  water  founded,  and  the  portions  for  op- 
pofmg  the  enemy  chofen.  The  previous  arrange- 
ments having  been  made,  on  his  appearance  on 
the  coaft,  the  troops  deftined  for  the  defence  of 
it  fhould  immediately  affemble  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous. 

If  batteries,  and  the  other  woiks,  have  not 
been  thrown  up,  they  ought  to  be  fo.  The  ene- 
my will  land  upon  as  level  a fhore  as  they  can, 
under  cover  of  their  veffels;  the  fire  from  their 
velfels  would  probably  be  very  great,  fuppofe 
four  hundred  guns;  it  is  therefore  the  object  of 
the  troops  who  defend,  to  ciofe  upon  the  enemy 
immediately  on  their  landing,  as  from  that  time 
their  artillery,  in  which  they  will  till  then  to  a 
certainty  be  fu perior,  will  be  ufelefs.  Should 
they  be  driven  back  to  their  boats,  the  batteries 
muft  again  open  upon  and  endeavour  to  fink  them. 
Though  troops  difcmbarking  in  a bay,  where 
there  are  feveral  landing  places,  poffefs  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  defending  army,,  iaafmuch  as 
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a&ing  on  a fmaller  fegment,  they  can  mafk  their 
real  intention  by  feints,  till  it  is  too  late  to  pre- 
vent them,  and  they  ad  from  a centre,  whereas 
their  opponents  ad  to  one,  which  is  an  advan-. 
tage.  If  the  enemy  intrenches  himfelf,  and  that 
the  troops  do  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  that,  yet 
before  he  advances,  the  intrenchments  ought  to 
be  immediately  ftormed,  and  an  attack  by  can- 
non upon  the  fleet  from  the  heights  at  the  fame 
time,  to  diftrad  their  attention,  and  prevent  their 
fending  fuccours.  If  once  driven  from  their  in- 
trenchments,  their  deftrudion  ought  to  be  the 
confequence. 

Yet  two  Tufcan  frigates  at  Algiers,  by  an  en- 
filading fire,  contrived  to  lave  the  Spanifh  army ; 
the  retreat  was  covered  by  the  grenadiers  com- 
manded by  Col.  O’Brien ; only  one  fhot  was 
fired  by  them  during  the  retreat,  tho’  the  Alge- 
rine cavalry  came  up  almoft  to  their  bayonets. 
The  failure  of  that  expedition  was  owing  to  the 
groffeft  mifmanagement  and  ignorance. 

The  Algerines  did  not  even  appear  on  the 
coaft.  Inftead  of  the  flrft  line,  when  landing, 
taking  its  pofition  and  intrenching  itfelf,  they  did 
not  wait  for  the  difembarkation  of  the  fecond 
line,  and  were  defeated  before  that  joined  them. 
Againft  fuch  a place  as  Algiers,  even  had  they 
gained  an  advantage  in  landing,  nothing  of  con- 
fequence could  have  been  offered.  It  was  an 
abfurd  fcheme,  ignorantly  executed.  In  a land- 
ing, not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  fhould  difembark 
at  a time ; they  fhould  advance  in  as  many  co- 
lumns as  pofhble,  and  occupy  the  fir  ft  heights, 
from  which  they  fhould  on  no  account  whatever 
advance  a fiep,  but  intrench  themfelves  there. 

The  mifcondudt  of  thofe  who  commanded  our 
expeditions  on  the  coaft  of  France,  in  Lord 
* « ^ . ♦ r Chatham’s 
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Chatham's  time,  was  fuch,  that  it  is  faid  they 
once  encamped  with  thei^front  to  the  fea  and 
their  re  re  to  the  enemy,  probably  ‘c  par  ftgne  de 
mepris” 

Such  incurfions  anfwer  no  end,  blit  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  thofe  engaged  in  them,  as  at  St.  Cas, 
unlefs  there  is  well-grounded  hope  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  would  be  on  the  {life  of  the 
invader. 

If  the  defending  army  can  make  no  impreflion 
on  the  enemy,  its  artillery  and  baggage,  &c.  mull 
be  fent  tip  the  country  ; and  it  muft  divide  itfelf 
for  the  purpofe  of  obferving  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and  taking  pofitions  to  obftru£l  his  march 
to  the  capital,  until  more  or  fufficient  force  a£ 
fembles. 
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ILLI  A M having  driven  James  from  Eng- 
land, this  ifland  became  the  theatre  of  the  war, 
which  was  conduced  with  confiderable  talents 
on  both  fides,  and  had  not  it  been  for  the  puftl- 
lanimity  of  James,  it  might  have  taken  a very 
different  turn  from  what  it  did ; but  the  mere 
prefence  of  that  weak  and  headltrong  Monarch, 
was  fufficient  to  blaft  his  fortune,  and  his  friends* 
hopes. 

Schomberg  landed  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  men,  in  Augufl  1689,  without  meeting  any 
oppofition,  in  Carrickfergus  Bay.  With  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fix  fhips  of  war,  he  took  poffeffion  of 
that  town,  and  on  his  advancing  into  the  coun- 
try, the  portions  taken  by  the  hoftile  armies 
were  as  follow  : Schomberg  occupied  a polition 
at  Dundalk,  which  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
fortify.  Rofen  threatened  his  right  flank,  and 
James,  with  about  thirty  thoufand  men,  was 
pofted  on  the  Boyne  at  Drogheda.  Thus  James 
hadSchomberg  there  in  a cul-de-fac, his  retreat  cut 
off,  his  army  wafting  by  flcknefs,  fhut  up  in  in- 
trenchments,  and  James  himfelf  with  a fuperior 
army  in  their  front.  He  made  a feeble  and  cha* 
radleriftic  attempt  to  vanquifh  Schomberg  by 
treachery,  and  even  then,  when  nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  the  deftru&ion  of  his  enemy’s 
army,  but  James’  giving  the,w;orji  to  attack,  his 
, ' *C  refolution 
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refolution  failed,  and  he  retired  to  his  former 
pofition,  letting  Schomberg  efcape,  and  retreat 
unmolefted. 

June  1690,  William  landed  with  36,000  men, 
and  marched  along  the  eaftern  coaft  toward  the 
capital,  drawing  his  fupplies  from  his  fleet. 
James’s  army,  confifting  of  30,000  men,  lay  in 
their  pofition  as  before  defcribed,  at  Drogheda, 
and  he  was  now  obliged,  contrary  to  his  incli- 
nation, to  venture  an  a&ion.  James’s  polition 
was  well  chofen ; his  right  appuye  on  Drogh- 
eda, which  he  occupied,  his  front  to  the  Boyne, 
fordable,  but  deep,  with  ftrong  banks,  which 
were  interfe&ed  by  mounds  of  earth,  hedges  and 
ditches,  his  army  prefented  a front  of  about 
three  miles,  extending  towards  Slane,  where 
was  a bridge,  which  he  neglefted  to  occupy; 
the  river  toward  the  centre  of  James’s  pofition 
forms  a confiderable  proje&ing  bend,  and  ano- 
ther in  reverfe  higher  up  toward  Slane.  This 
is  important,  as  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  in  a 
great  degree  decided  by  its  locality,  the  effect  of 
which,  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the  two  armies,  was 
firongly  marked  in  the  courfe  of  the  day;  for 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  both  parties  had  negledl- 
cd  to  occupy  the  pafs  of  Slane.  William  ad- 
vanced in  three  columns  to  the  oppofite  banks 
of  the  river,  reconnoitred  and  adjufted  his  plan 
of  operation,  determining  to  attack  by  the  right 
and  centre.  Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  he 
detached  a corps  to  pafs  by  Slane  ; this  corps 
arrived  fooner  at  its  dellination  than  that  fent 
by  James  (who  faw  his  error  too  late,)  to  anti- 
cipate it,  which  by  the  curve  of  the  river  was 
forced  to  make  a confiderable  detour,  whereby 
time,  as  we  have  ftated,  was  given  to  William’s 
detachment  to  arrive  and  feize  the  pafs  before 
them ; having  crofted  which,  and  formed,  they  ad- 
« ' ‘ vanced 
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Vanced  on  the  left  of  James’s  army,  and  extending 
to  the  right,  turned  it,  notwithstanding  a morafsin 
its  front,  by  which  manoeuvre  it  was  compelled  to 
fall  back  in  confufion  toward  Duleek.  William 
had  fo  combined  his  attacks,  that  his  centre  was 
to  pafs  at  the  time  his  right  fhould  have  com- 
pletely engaged  the  left  of  James’s  army.  When 
that,  therefore,  was  feen  to  have  taken  place, 
his  centre  column  advanced  againft  Old-Bridge, 
and  his  left  to  the  fords,  which  having  pafted, 
and  gained  the  oppoiite  bank  at  the  proje£ling 
curve  of  the  Boyne,  they  there  formed,  and  re- 
ceived an  attack  from  the  right  and  centre  of 
James,  which  they  repulfed,  and  advanced.  The 
Xrifh  army  fell  back  above  two  miles,  to  Donore, 
where  they  formed,  and  advanced  again  to  the 
charge ; but  William’s  cavalry  having,  according 
to  their  orders,  completely  turned  their  left,  the 
fortune  of  the  day  could  not  be  recovered,  and 
they  were  forced  to  fall  back,  purfued  with  lofs, 
to  Duleek,  behind  which  they  again  rallied. 

This  is  one  of  the  moll  interefting  adlions  re- 
corded in  hiftory.  James’s  pofition  was  well 
chofen  ; his  great  and  glaring  mifcondud  was  in 
not  occupying  the  pafs  of  Slane  with  a ftrong 
corps  of  infantry  and  artillery,  covered  by 
works.  This  was  the  key  to  his  poll,  and  had 
it  been  properly  guarded,  William  could  not  have 
forced  his  polition;  but  when  he  had  turned  James’s 
left,  it  enabled  him,  after  bis  centre  had  crofted 
the  Old-Bridge,  to  deploy  it:  for  James’s  centre 
was  obliged  to  fall  back,  feeing  the  enemy’s  ca- 
valry on  their  flank  ||.  The  cavalry  was  not 
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^ II  No  fuccefs  gained  by  James's  right  and  centre,  could 
alter  the  events  of  that  day.  Had  they  even  thrown  their 
opponents  ba.ck,in,to  the  river,  William’s  advancing  on 
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then  what  it  is  now,  but  that  of  both  armies 
were  much  on  a par.  Tho’  the  country  was  un- 
favourable for  that  ariri^,  yet  they  decided  the 
day,  both  here  and  at  Aughrim.  Had  Slane 
been  occupied,  William  muft  have  gone  higher 
up  the  Boyne  in  order  to  have  pafled.  It  ap- 
pears a great  negledl  on  the  part  of  William,  not 
to  have  intercepted  the  Irifh  army  at  Duleek. 
They  muft  have  lurrendered  or  been  driven  into 
the  fea.  Probably  he  did  not  wifh  to  be  em- 
barrafled  with  James  as  a prifoner,  following 
the  proverb  adopted  from  the  Spaniards, cc  A Pen- 
nemi  qui  fe  retire  un  pent  (Tor”  (The  French  do 
not  feem  to  have  followed  that  maxim  this  war, 
except  in  the  inftance  of  the  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick.)  James  was  glad  to  have  an  excufe  for 
flying  to  Verfailles.  From  this  time  James's  ar- 
my a&ed  without  a plan ; but  they  were  reduced 
to  defperation.  The  refource  they  adopted  of 
retiring  behind  the  Shannon  was  a good  one; 
William's  followed  them  in  a diforderly  man- 
ner. Grace  who  commanded  in  Athlone,  had 
occupied  the  town  weft  of  the  Shannon,  with 
four  thoufand  men,  fupported  by  another  corps 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Douglas  attempted  to 
reduce  it  with  a battery  of  fix  guns ; this  not  fuc- 
ceeding  to  his  wifhes,  he  retreated  with  dif- 
grace. 

their  flanlc,  which  was  uncovered,  could  not  be  remedied. 
The  attack  by  Slane  was  the  grand  manoeuvre.  The  attacks 
of  the  centre  and  left  were  only  fecondary  ones.  In  this 
aTion  the  great  fvftem  was  difplayed  ; the  right  attacking, 
■the  left  refufing  itfelf.  Two  detachments  lent  to  feize  a 
pafs,  the  intermediate  ground  .favors  one  more  than  the 
other.  It  arrives  in  time  to  form  and  drive  in  its  opponent. 
Ha._  James  feized  the  pafs,  he  could  have  turned  William's 
right,  while  in  the  a£t  of  fording  the  river,  had  he  ventured 
to  do  it. 
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Mean  time,  William  laid  fiege  to  Limerick* 
where  Sarsfield  performed  a gallant  action  with  a 
corps  of  cavalry.  He  made  a detour,  crolfed 
the  Shannon  at  Killaloe,  came  in  the  rere  of 
William’s  army  within  about  feven  miles,  and 
intercepted  and  deftroyed  a convoy  of  artillery, 
who  thought  themfelves  in  perfed  fafety  fo  near 
their  own  camp.  Limerick  made  a gallant  de- 
fence, and  William  was  forced  to  retreat.  Sept, 
29th,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  landed  at  Cork 
with  five  thoufand  men.  Having  increafed  it  to 
about  ten  thoufand,  he  took  Cork  and  Kinfale. 

Previous  to  the  campaign  of  1691,  the  Irifh 
and  their  French  allies  pofTeffed  all  the  country 
weft  of  the  Shannon,  with  the  important  garri- 
fons  of  Limerick  and  Athlone,  and  were  entire 
mafters  of  the  whole  of  the  Shannon.  Ginkle 
having  withdrawn  into  winter  cantonments,  was 
obliged  to  confine  himfelf  folely  to  the  prote&ion 
of  the  Englifh  frontier,  as  it  was  called,  which 
was  continually  and  vexatioufly  harraffed  by  in- 
curiions  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Shannon, 
To  add  to  its  misfortunes,  bodies  of  undifcipliq- 
ed  and  infubordinate  armed  men,  taking  the 
advantage  of  the  unhappy  times,  plundered  and 
murdered  on  all  fides,  under  the  names  of  Volun- 
teers and  Rapparees,  fo  called  from  the  fpecies 
of  weapon  which  they  were  armed  wdtb,  a kind 
of  fpear  or  pike,  the  firft  that  occurs  and  eafieft 
fupplied.  Thefe  wretches  having  been  already 
robbed,  firft  by  James’s,  and  if  they  efcaped 
them,  by  William’s  army,  deprived  thereby  of 
the  means  of  fubfiftence,  were  forced  to  take 
to  a life  of  robbery,  and  wandered  under  thefe 
names  in  gangs;  the  men  armed,  and  followed 
by  their  wives  and  families,  whom  they  eauly 
trained  to  the  buiinefs. 
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James’s  army,  elated  at  having  forced  William 
to  retreat,  and  indeed  with  reafon,  as  it 
was  nearly  equivalent  to  depriving  him  of  all 
the  fruits  of  his  vi&ory ; for,  reality,  he  gained 
nothing  by  it  but  Dublin,  and  a defolated  coun- 
try, to  harrafs  their  enemy,  and  alfo  with  more 
fanguine  views,  projected  an  attack  on  Mullin- 
gar, and  to  further  it,  occupied  and  fortified  the 
town  of  Ballimore,  which  is  fituated  half  way 
between  Mullingar  and  Athlone ; but  Ginkle, 
thinking  it  neceffary  to  prevent  their  eflablifh- 
ing  themfelves  at  Mullingar,  advanced  again# 
them  and  drove  them  from  it,  (it  has  been  affert- 
ed  the  Irifh  pointed  their  pallifades  the  wrong 
way.)  Ginkle  purfued  them  to  Grenogue,  where 
they  attempted  a (land  in  front  of  the  town,  but 
were  driven  thro’  it,  and  purfued  to  the  very 
walls  of  Athlone.  The  wffiole  of  this  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Irifh  was  erroneous,  as  they 
ought  folely  to  have  occupied  themfelves  in 
Rrengthening  their  frontier  behind  the  Shannon, 
augmenting  the  fortifications  of  Athlone  and  Li- 
merick, and  beating  up  Ginkle’s  quarters,  w’hofe 
army,  difpirited  and  unhealthy,  in  bad  winter 
quarters,  would  have  melted  away  before  the 
campaign  began. 

In  fpring,  St.  Ruth,  a French  general,  fent 
over  by  that  court,  took  the  command,  contrary 
to  the  feelings  of  the  gallant  Sarsfield,  who  de- 
ferved  better  treatment.  St.  Ruth  was  a man  of 
abilities;  like  his  countrymen,  ardent,  vehement, 
and  attached  to  his  own  opinions,  with  a fove- 
reign  contempt  of  the  perfons  and  talents  of 
thofe  with  whom  he  was  to  a&,  wffio  were  not 
of  his  nation.  He  brought  fome  French  officers 
with  him,  who  came  fraught  with  the  fame  con- 
tempt of  the  natives,  by  whom  they  were  uni- 
' ' " ' ’ verfally 
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verfally  hated-  It  is  probable  they  did  more 
harm  to  that  caufe  than  good ; difunion  and  jea- 
loufy  immediately  (hewed  themfelves.  Tho’  the 
French  court  fent  officers,  they  did  not  fend  ei- 
ther money,  or  any  other  requifite ; but  James’s 
army,  tho’  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  did  not 
defpair,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  much  elated 
by  their  late  fucceffes.  St.  Ruth  foon  decide^ 
on  his  plan  of  operations,  which  was,  to  occupy 
the  frontier  prefented  by  the  river  Shannon,  by 
taking  his  pofition  in  a central  point  near  Ath- 
ione.  A great  overiight  was  committed  by  St. 
Ruth,  in  not  withdrawing  their  force  from  Bally- 
more,  a piaca  at  that  time  of  no  confequence  to 
them  ; but  fuffered  Ginkle,  on  his  advance, 
to  take  a thoufand  of  his  bed  troops,  then  in 
garrifon  there,  prifoners  ; a circumftance  attend- 
ed with  peculiar  bad  confequence  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  as  it  railed  the  fpirits  of  the 
other  army,  and  damped  thofe  of  their  own. 

Ginkle  advanced  toward  Athlone,  and  recon- 
noitring the  army  of  St.  Ruth,  found  it  polled 
on  a neck  of  land  between  two  bogs,  about  two 
miles  beyond  the  Shannon.  He  carried  the  part 
of  the  town  of  Athlone,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
river,  without  difficulty.  St.  Ruth’s  army  retired 
to  the  other,  breaking  down  the  bridges.  Ginkle 
faw  the  danger  and  difficulty  that  was  likely  to 
attend  the  attempt  to  pafs  the  river,  under  the 
guns  of  a fort  rels,  and  in  front  of  a formidable 
enemy.  He  therefore  formed  a plan  for  that 
purpole,  by  Healing  a march,  and  throwing  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  it  above  Lough  Ree,  at 
Lanefboro’,  but  by  his  enemy’s  vigilance,  the 
fcheme  was  difcovered  and  foiled. 

He  then  determined  to  force  his  palfage  in  the 
place  he  occupied,  and  after  fome  attempts  fuc- 
* ’ • . • * - ceeded 
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ceeded  in  repairing  the  bridge  which  St.  Ruth's 
army  in  their  retreat  had  broke  down.  Having  done 
which,  he  ordered  his  right  column  to  attack  by 
the  bridge,  and  the  left  and  centre  to  ford  the 
rive_i>  St.  Ruth,  however,  burnt  the  bridge, 
and  Ginkle  was  obliged  to  countermand  the  at- 
tack ; and  faw  himfelf  reduced  to  the  defperate 
jieceifity  of  retreating  to  Dublin,  thro’  a defa- 
tted country,  expofed  to  the  harraffing  of  an 
exulting  enemy.  It  is  not  often  that  a council 
of  war  gives  its  opinion  for  battle ; the  forefee- 
mg  and  ftarting  difficulties,  is  the  affe&ation  of 
fuperior  wifdom ; yet  it  happened  that  Ginkle’s 
council  did  adopt  the  boldeft,  and  as  it  generally 
is  the  wifeft  meafure,  for  a failure 'in  it  could  not 
put  them  in  a wrorfe  fftuation  than  they  were. 
This  was,  for  the  immediate  attack.  Two  thou- 
fand  men,  divided  into  three  columns,  advanced 
to  fform  the  town,  which  was  defended  by 
about  an  equal  number.  Some  refinance  was 
made ; but  the  gallantry  of  the  centre  column, 
who  paffed  the  ford  under  a moll  heavy  fire, 
and  entered  the  town,  driving  the  enemy  be- 
fore them,  enabled  the  other  two  columns  to 
eflablifh  themfelves  alfo,  within  the  walls.  St, 
Ruth  committed  an  unpardonable  error,  in  bis 
negleft  of  this  poft,  as  the  event  (hewed. 

St.  Ruth  was  obliged,  by  this  fuccefs,  to  change 
his  pofition,  in  order  to  cover  and  keep  his  com- 
munication open  with  Limerick.  He  therefore 
retreated  down  the  courfe  of  the  Shannon,  and 
took  a pofition  behind  the  river  Suck ; his  right 
toward  the  Shannon,  occupying  the  heights  call- 
ed Kiicommedin  Hill,  upon  a front  of  two  miles  ; 
his  left,  fecnred  by  a rivulet  and  a bog,  which 
alfo  covered  his  front,  as  far  as  a pafs  on  a chain 
of  fmall  hills,  which  lay  oppofite  his  right.  Here 
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he  determined  to  wait  the  attack  of  the  Bri- 
tifti. 

St.  Ruth’s  army  confifted  of  about  twenty-four 
thoufand  men,  William’s  of  about  eighteen 
thoufand.  Ginkle  having  called  in  all  his  de- 
tachments, on  the  1 2th  of  July,  1692,  attacked 
with  his  left ; the  cavalry  marched  by  the  pafs 
before-mentioned  and  deployed,  covering  the 
left  flank  of  his  infantry,  as  they  advanced 
upon  the  enemy,  who  retired  gradually  from 
ditch  to  ditch  before  them.  As  the  infantry  ad- 
vanced in  this  difficult  ground,  where  their 
cavalry  could  not  prote6l  them,  they  began  to 
find  themfelves  enfiladed,  and  flanked  from  be- 
hind the  hedges  on  their  left ; for  gaps  having 
been  cut,  at  proper  intervals,  in  the  banks  and 
ditches,  the  enemy  had  by  that  means  got 
upon  their  flank.  This  gave  them  a check. 
St.  Ruth,  wdfhing  to  follow  up  his  blow  there, 
and  feeing  nothing  to  apprehend  upon  his  left, 
drew  away  his  cavalry  from  thence,  in  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  it  upon  the  left  of  Ginkle. 
There  was  a narrow  pafs  by  the  caftle  of  Augh- 
rim,  in  front  of  St.  Ruth’s  left  Ginkle  ordered 
bis  right  wing  to  attack  St.  Ruth’s  left,  which 
was  now  expofed,  and  to  defile  by  this  pafs,  and 
form  on  the  other  fide ; the  right  of  his  infantry 
advancing  thro’  the  bog,  fo  as  to  form  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  by  the  time  the  cavalry  of  the  right 
had  formed  its  line.  Talmalh,  wffio  commanded 
it,  executed  the  manoeuvre  with  ability,  and  led 
his  corps  in  a column  between  the  caftle  and  the 
bog,  formed  on  the  other  fide,  and  advanced 
juft  in  time  to  fave  the  centre  of  the  Britilh  line 
of  infantry,  which  having  waded  thro’  the  bog, 
had  attacked  and  driven  the  Irifti  line  before 
them ; but  falling  into  confufion  in  advancing, 
the  Irifti  h.acj  rallied,  and  charging  them  in  turn. 
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had  driven  them  back  with  great  lofs,  into  the 
bog.  Juft  at  this  critical  inftant,  Ginkle’s 
cavalry,  fhewing  themfelves,  checked  St.  Ruth’* 
line,  and  gave  time  to  his  infantry,  (who 
had  gone  beyond  their  orders,  which  were,  not 
to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  until  they  faw  their 
right  wing  of  cavalry  entirely  patted  the  Caftle,) 
to  rally  under  the  ditches  at  the  bog’s  edge,  and 
being  re-formed,  to  advance  in  good  order,  with 
the  cavalry  upon  their  right,  upon  the  left  of 
the  enemy.  St.  Ruth,  to  whom  the  appearance 
of  Ginkle’s  right  wing  of  cavalry,  fo  near 
his  line,  was  a furprize,  not  expe&ing  to  have 
had  both  his  flanks  attacked,  was  bringing  up  a 
referve  of  cavalry,  for  the  purpofe  of  falling  on 
Ginkle’s  right,  when  he  was  killed  by  a cannon 
(hot. 

This  fortunate  fhot  probably  caufed  the  gain- 
ing the  battle.  St.  Ruth  had  the  advantage 
upon  the  right,  where  the  firft  attack  had  been 
made.  Ginkie’s  infantry  were  exhaufted,  by 
wading  thro’  a bog  up  to  their  middles ; they 
had  been  driven  back  into  that  bog  with  lofs 
and  confufion,  and  St.  Ruth  was  at  that  moment 
coming  down  upon  their  right  flank,  with  a frefh 
body  of  cavalry.  So  fat  every  thing  was  in  his 
favor. 

But  St.  Ruth  communicated  with  no  one ; by 
this  conduct  he  loft  Athlone.  To  Sarsfield,  his 
fecond  in  command,  he  had  a particular  pique. 
His  whole  arrangements  were  confined  to  his 
own  head ; and  Sarsfield,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
command,  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  was 
voing  on  about  him,  except  of  that  which  im- 
mediately concerned  his  own  poft  : Of  courfe, 
on  the  fall  of  St.  Ruth,  every  thing  was  at  a 
ftop,  the  officers  waiting  for  orders,  and  no  one 
to  give  them.  Imconfequence,  -h?s  -army  firft 
retreated,  preffed  'by  Ginkhe,  and  then  fled. 


The  infantry ,in  their  u'fual  cuftoijj,  To  a'  bog  *, 
the  cava*fyto  Loughrea,  Thus *etid ed  the  ba^Ie 
of  Aughriruj  and  with  it  the  “hopes  of  thofe  who 
had  attached  themfelves  to  James* 

Gin^le’s  pofition^  previous  to  the  attack,  wa3 
on  tha  Su£k,  near  Ballinafloe,  oppolite  St.  Ruth’s. 
St.  Ruth’s  main  errors,  every  one  of  which -was 
fufficient  to  have  caufed  the  lofs  of  the  battle, 
were,  Firft,  not  communicating  with ^Sajrsfi'eld : 
Secondly,  not  fortifying  the  pafa  on  his  right, 
which  would  have  prevented  Ginkle’s  cavalry 
from  palling  there,  and  of  courfe,  the  necelfity 
of  his  unfarnilhing  hisTeff  : Thirdly,  not  attack- 
ing the  right  wing  of  Talmalh,  while  in  the  aft 
of  deploying,  after  paffiSg  by  the  caftle  of  Augh- 
rim,  a manoeuvre,  that  by  ^he  foregoing  account, 
mult  have  taken  up  a conliderable  time. 

Had  the  Britifh  army  been  defeated,  St.  Ruth, 
by  crolling  the  Shannon,  might  have  taken  a po- 
rtion on  their  rere,  and  deftroyed  their  whole 
army.  His  polition  was  chofen  with  great  Ikill, 
and  his  army  feem  to  have  maintained  their 
ground  with  great  firmnefs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  manoeuvres  of  William5  army  were  condufted 
in  a manner  that  evinced  much  talents  on  the 
part  of  the  generals-  It  is  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftance,  that  in  fuch  ground,  the  event  of  the 
aftion  at  Aughrim,  (as  well  as  at  Drogheda) 
fhould  have  been  turned  by  the  cavalry. 

St.  Ruth  was  every  where  himfelf  during  the 
aftion,  but  always  a little  too  late.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  men  who  never  think  any  thing 

* A letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Kilrufh, 
where  Lord  Mountgarret’s  army  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  fays,  that  the  adjacent  bog  was  black,  (the  colour 
of  their  cloathing)  with  the  multitude  who  fled  to  it,  out 
<pf  reach  of  the  cavalry. 

’ *■  " properly 
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properly  done,  except  what  they  do  themfelves. 
The  army’s  retiring  to  Loughrea,  after  the  defeat, 
was  merely  accidental.  Had  Sarsfield’s  army 
retired  to  Galway,  they  might  probably  have 
done  better  there  than  at  Limerick.  Probably 
they  would  have  compelled  Ginkle  to  divide  his 
force.  At  any  rate,  either  Galway  or  Limerick 
mult  have  been  in  his  rere.  Had  Ginkle  left 
him  there,  he  would  have  loft  Connaught  again  ; 
and  had  he  befieged  him  there,  the  garrifon  of 
Limerick  might  have  made  a diverlion  in  his 
favour ; befides,  Sarsfield’s  army  was  ftill  nu- 
merous. St.  Ruth  took  one  precaution,  which  ne- 
ver ought  to  be  omitted  in  ftmilar  circumftances. 
Ditches  and  banks  become  an  inconvenience  to 
an  army,  if  they  cramp  its  manoeuvres.  When- 
ever the  fituation  is  fuch,  debouchures  fhould  be 
cut  in  them,  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  belt 
protected  by  crofs  fire.  They  fhould  be  fuffici- 
ently  large  for  troops  to  pafs  on  a conftderable 
front,  and  might  be  clofed  againft  cavalry  by 
chevaux  de  frize. 

If  Sarsfjeld  had  retreated  to  Galway,  Ginkle 
could  not  have  left  him  behind.  The  campaign 
wTas  then  far  advanced,  and  would  ftill  have  had 
Limerick  to  reduce  ; and  an  advanced  feafon  in 
the  field  is  always  fatal  to  foreigners  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Ginkle  marched  by  the  Munfter  fide  of  the 
Shannon,  and  occupied  the  ground  before  Lime- 
rick, which  the  King  had  done  the  year  before, 
on  the  fide  of  Ireton’s  Fort.  He  now  fecured  all 
the  paffes  on  the  Shannon,  the  neceflity  of  which 
he  had  been  taught  the  laft  campaign.  Perceiv- 
ing he  could  not  hope  to  take  the  place,  with- 
out completely  inverting  it,  he  palled  in  the  night 
above  the  town,  by  an  ifland,  to  a pari  of  the 
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fiver  which  is  fordable,  and  which  he  gained 
by  the  connivance  of  the  officer  appointed  to 
guard  it,  with  a corps  of  dragoons,  as  was  the 
cuftom  of  that  time;  for  they  had  ufually  a great 
and  over-proportion  of  cavalry,  to  their  infan- 
try, and  were,  confequently,  obliged  often  to  em- 
ploy the  Cavalry,  upon  fervices  to  which  they 
were  not  adapted.  As  for  inftance,  leaving  the 
entire  guard  of  a ford  to  them,  if  attack- 
ed, they  cannot  maintain  their  poll.  A good 
detachment  of  infantry,  with  fome  works  mount- 
ed with  guns,  are  the  proper  defence  of  a ford, 
as  well  as  of  a bridge. 

Ginkle  having  completely  inverted,  blockaded 
the  town  to  the  2 2d  September.  Jt  is  extraordi- 
nary, during  this  time,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
deftroy  the  bridge  of  communication,  and  attack 
the  forces  on  one  fide  of  the  river,  when  fepa- 
rated ; but  in  general,  an  army  which  is  difcou- 
raged  by  a feries  of  ill  luccefs,  Ne  s’occupe  (as 
the  King  of  Pruffia  faid  of  his  officers)  qiPa 
parer  les  bottes  que  leur  font  les  autres  ; obferving 
at  the  fame  time,  Mais  je  mettrai  bientot  ordre 
a cela , which  he  did,  and  turned  the  tide  in  his 
favor.  On  the  2 2d,  Ginkle  rtormed  the  works 
of  Thomond  bridge.  On  the  23d,  the  garrifon 
beat  a parley,  and  by  the  furrender  of  this  city, 
the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  was  completed. 

Thefe  three  campaigns  in  Ireland,  are  the  only 
part  of  its  military  hirtory,  which  are  in  any  way 
interefting.  At  that  time  the  grand  principles 
of  war  were  underftood  ; and  altho’  the  improve- 
ment of  tallies,  of  which  Pruffia  fet  the  example, 
by  introducing  the  true  principles  of  the  Greeks, 
has  within  the  laft  nfty  years,  by  its  refinements 
and  multiplied  combinations,  completely  fet  afide 
the  old  fyrtem  of  warfare,  yet  the  great  princi- 
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pies  mud  ever  remain,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
architecture  may  derive  benefit  from  the  im- 
provements of  handicraft,  tho’  the  fublime  prin- 
ciples of  Euclid,  on  which  its  rules  are  founded, 
mu  ft  ever  remain  invariable. 

In  thefe  campaigns,  ability  was  {hewn  on  both 
fides.  William  was  a military  monarch,  com- 
manding a veteran  army.  James  was  the  very 
reverfe,  commanding,  or  (to  fpeak  more  proper- 
ly) at  the  head  of  undifciplined  forces,  divided 
by  different  interefts  and  views,  while  the  fac- 
tion and  animolity  of  individuals  tore  them  to 
pieces.  The  French  affedted  and  felt  a con- 
tempt, which  they  did  not  feek  to  difguife,  for 
the  Irifh,  and  the  Irifh  retaliated  in  hatred  to 
their  haughty  auxiliaries.  Indeed,  the  Irifh  feem 
to  have  afted  better  from  the  time  the  French 
troops  withdrew. 

A few  obfervations  upon  the  general  condudl 
of  the  campaign,  may  not  be  impertinent,  as 
they  will  tend  to  throw7  into  one  view,  a feries 
of  military  events,  highly  interefting  to  the  Irifh 
nation  at  the  prefent  day,  v/hen  a formidable 
enemy  is  at  their  very  doors,  and  when  there  is 
reafon  to  apprehend,  that  if  not  this,  the  next 
enfuing  campaign,  may  bring  the  theatre  of  the 
war  into  our  ifland. 

Schomberg  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  (as  Thurot 
afterwards  did)  without  oppofition,  in  the  year 
1689,  with  about  ten  thoufand  men.  Having 
augmented  his  army,  he  advanced  to  Dundalk  ; 
while  James  lay  in  an  apathy,  with  treble  his 
force,  at  Drogheda. 

Why  James’s  generals  did  not  take  a pofition 
at  Newry,  is  unaccountable ; there  they  might 
have  defiroyed  the  Britifh  army.  Again  at 
Dundalk,  they  had  them,  as  it  were,  in  a net. 

Yet 


Yet  even  the  hopes  of  treachery,  could  not  in- 
duce James  to  make  a real  attack  upon  Schom- 
berg.  If  he  had  done  it,  his  correfpondence 
with  certain  parts  of  that 'army,  would  have  been 
attended,  probably,  with  good  effedl  to  him  ; 
but  he  did  not  get  near  enough  to  the  confpira- 
cy,  to  be  able  to  make  it  explode ; as  if  there 
was  any  hope  of  fuccefs  in  war,  without  incur- 
ring fome  danger. 

In  the  campaign  of  1690,  Schomberg  was  fu- 
perfeded  by  William  himfelf,  who  commanded  a 
fine  army  of  36,000  men,  well  appointed  and 
inured  to  fervice,  and  who  had,  in  addition  to 
thofe  advantages,  the  higheft  confidence  in  their 
commander.  James  ftili  occupied  his  pofition 
near  Drogheda. 

William,  with  his  fuperior  force,  was  right  to 
come  to  an  adtion.  His  opponent’s  pofition  was 
well  chofen,  but  the  locality  was  not  taken  fuf- 
ficient  advantage  of.  The  faliant  curvie  of  the 
Boyne  was  not  fortified;  Slane  was  not  occupied. 
William  might  have  been  forced  to  have  looked 
for  a paffage  higher  up  the  Boyne ; but  tho’  he 
would  have  effedled  it,  yet  delay  was  injurious 
to  him,  whofe  prefence  .was  called  for  in  other 
places,  and  might  have  beneficial  to  James. 

William  could  have  finifhed  the  campaign  in 
Ireland,  after  his  vidlory  at  the  Boyne,  by  feiz- 
ing  the  pafs  of  Duieek*.  Probably,  had  he  done 

* Some  generals  feem  to  think,  the  only  confequence  to 
be  drawn  from  a victory,  is,  to  fing  Te  Deum.  The  late 
Marfhal  Daun  was  remarkable  for  his  fondnefs  for  this 
church  mufic.  Sooner  than  omit  it,  he  fuffered  the  whole 
Fruflian  army  to  efcape,  after  their  defeat  at  Kollin.  Lau- 
dohn,  then  a Lieut.  Col.  of  Croats,  being  youngeft  in  the 
council  of  war,  gave  his  opinion  for  immediately  pufliing 
on  a corps  to  feize  a pafs,  which,  if  pre-occupied,  no  Prul- 
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judged* 


to,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  avoid  taking 
James  prifoner,  and  he  did  not  wifh  to  be  em- 
barraffed  with  him.  It  may  be  fo  inferred,  from 
the  little  trouble  he  took  to  follow  him. 

* After  the  defeat  at  the  Boyne,  the  Irifh  army 
^ retired  behind  the  Shannon.  This  was  well 
Limerick  was  fo  well  defended,  Wil- 
liam was  obliged  to  raife  the  liege.  Next  year 
Ginkle  took  it,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
the  defperate  lituation  of  James’s  affairs,  and,  in 
confequence  thereof,  the  difiracled  Hate  of  the 
garrifon.  ^th'lone  was  taken  in  a gallant  man- 
ner, owing  to  the  infatuation  of  St.  Ruth.  Still 
a vi&ory  was  neceffary  to  give  William  a de- 
cided fuperiority,  and  Ginkle  was  obliged  to  ha- 
zard a battle  at  Aughrim,  where  the  fituation  of 
the  Britilh  was  fuch,  that  a defeat  would  to  them 
have  been  utter  ruin. 

James’s  army  made  good  ufe  of  the  ditches  and 
inclofures,  in  their  pofitions  ; but  the  bayonet 
was  not  fo  well  underflood  then  as  it  is  now  ; 
and  wherever  troops  are  fo  polled,  they  fhould 
be  attacked  with  that  arm.  Mod  attacks  upon 
intrenchments  have  fucceeded,  and  the  reafon  is 
, obvious  : an  army  is  generally  diflributed  thro’ 
fyeJyj;  the  extent  of  an  intrenchment,  and  is  equally 
wTeak  every  wrhere.  The  alfailants,  on  the  con- 
trary, concentrate  their  force  upon  certain  points, 
which  are  carried  before  the  other  party  can 
throw  in  a lufficient  force  to  counterpoize  them, 

and 


fian  could  ever  have  reached  their  own  country.  Had  the 
advice  of  a Croat  been  followed  on  that  day,  his  prefent 
Majefty  of  Pruflia  would  not,  probably,  have  been  enabled  to 
play  fo  important  a part,  on  the  political  theatre  of  Eu- 
rope, as  has  lately  fallen  to  him.  Elis  glorious  predeceflor’s 
courfe  was  near  terminated.  The  Auftrians  of  that  time 
u fed  to  affevE  to  calf  him,  faftidioufly,  Le' petit  Marquis  de 
Brandenburgk.  . * 
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and  once  the  intrenchments  are  entered,  the  flank 
and  rere  of  the  army  is  expofed ; nor  can  they 
make  a change  of  pofition  as  they  could  in  the 
open  field,  but  are  tied  down  to  one  plan  of 
operation.  The  only  poffible  way  of  guarding 
againfl  thefe  inconveniencies,  is  by  having  great 
referves,  but  then  you  mull  contract  your  in- 
trenchments, and  if  the  flanks  are  not  fecured 
by  the  natural  pofition,  that  is  hard  to  be  done, 
without  falling  into  other  difficulties. 

The  feelings  of  the  human  mind  alfo  operate. 
The  man  who  Hands  behind  the  break-work, 
contemplates  his  enemy  advancing.  He  appre- 
hends, that  if  he  once  enters  the  intrenchment, 
there  is  no  chance  of  his  fafety,  but  by  flight. 
He  has  time  to  make  all  thel'e  kind  of  natural 
refle&ions.  The  aflailant,  on  the  contrary,  kept 
in  motion,  is  animated  ; he  looks  on  his  arrival 
in  the  works,  as  the  period  of  his  danger  ; he 
therefore  rufhes  on,  and  generally  fucceeds.  The 
French  have,  this  war,  made  a gallant  defence 
of  intrenchments*  but  they  have  the  advantages 
of  artillery  fcience  and  difcipline,  united  with 
incredible  numbers  and  enthuiiafm;  a rare  com- 
bination! In  general,  a chain  of  firong  redoubts 
and  fleches,  are  preferable  to  lines.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  run  awray  from  them.  That  a fewer 
number  can  thus  defend  an  equal  extent  of 
ground,  they  muff  be'  fo  near  as  to  fupport 
each  other  mutually.  Another  advantage  which 
attends  them  is,  that  they  leave  the  ground  open 
for  the  army  to  manoeuvre,  as  occafion  requires. 
They  can  advance  to  take  an  advantage  of  any 
confufion  into-vfhich  the  enemy  may  be  thrown ; 
and  if  requifite,- retire  behind  the  redoubts  again  \ 
all  which,  lines  will  not  permit. 
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It  was  well  judged  of  Ginkle,  after  paffing  the 
bog  in  the  front  of  the  enemy,  at  Aughrim,  to 
order  the  infantry  to  form  under  the  firft  enclo- 
furesor  ditches;  but  the  Irifh  committed  an  over- 
fight, in  leaving  any  fuch  between  them  and  the 
bog  unoccupied ; as  they  fhould  have  levelled 
all  fuch,  had  they  time  enough.  St.  Ruth  does 
not  feem  to  have  taken  much  pains  to  ftrengthen 
his  polition.  He  loft  the  battle  of  Aughrim  by 
the  fame  failing  which  had  before  loft  him  Ath- 
lone ; a pertinacious  confidence  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, and  contempt  for  the  judgment  of  others. 
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On  an  chined  TeJrftanry-Ajtavalry — And  Free  Corps 
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T were  mua&to  be  wifhed,  that  the  plan  of 
arming  the  yeomanry,  and  forming  them  into 
corps  of  cavalry,  had  been  adopted  ; but  it  ought 
to  be  with  much  precaution.  The  principal 
precaution  fhould  be,  not  to  have  too  many 
corps,  and  to  pay  great  attention  to  having  them 
in  good  hands.  They  fhould  not  be  compofed 
of  too  great  a number  of  privates ; as  for  in- 
fiance,  the  refidence  of  every  yeoman  fhould  be 
within  feven  miles  of  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  ; nor  fhould  their  num- 
ber be  too  fmall,  as  to  every  corps  there  ought 
to  be  five  officers,  refident  gentlemen  of  influ- 
ence and  property.  In  cafe  of  the  death  or  re- 
fignation  of  the  captain,  the  next  officer  in  com* 
mand  fhould  invariably  fucceed  him.  People 
like  thofe  of  whom  fuch  corps  ought  to  be  com- 
pofed, would  be  difgufled  and  quit,  were  they 
to  be  turned  over  from  one  commandant  to  ano- 
ther, with  as  little  ceremony  as  regulars ; and 
the  man  who  has  moll  interefl  at  court,  has  not 
always  mofl  interefl  in  the  country,  however  high 
he  may  reprefent  his  own  confequencc  there. 

There  is  not  a county  in  Ireland,  which  could 
not  make  up  two  fuch  corps  of  one  hundred  yeo- 
men each.  Some  could  make  up  five  hundred  ; 
but  reckoning  one  with  another,  at  three  hun- 
D 2 dred 
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dred  to  each  county,  it  would  make  up  a body 
of  nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  cavalry,  maintain- 
ed without  expence  to  government,  ready  to 
take  the  field  at  a day's  notice,  and  fit  for  any 
fervice  cavalry  could  be  employed  in. 

Great  care  muff  be  taken  in  giving  the  com- 
mand of  thefe  corps,  ff  they  were  given  to  any 
but  men  of  liberal  principles,  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  ; a fpirit  of  party  w^ould  govern 
in  the  fele&ion  of  the  corps  ; this  baneful  fpirit 
is  the  deftru&ion  of  all  fecurity  in  Ireland.  All 
feafting,  electioneering,  and  diffipation,  fhould 
alfo  be  avoided.  The  lefs  they  become  either 
foldiers  or  gentlemen,  the  better.  The  pride  and 
glory  of  England  is  its  yeomanry  ; it  was  always 
fo  fince  the  emancipation  of  the  lower  orders 
from  villanage.  In  Ireland,  one  or  two  counties 
excepted,  there  has  hardly  hitherto  been~  any 
fucb,  till  within  this  century,  but  they  are  now 
increafing,  conlidering  them  as  a body.  In  Wick- 
low and  Wexford  there  is  a yeomanry  that 
would  not  difgrace  any  fhire  in  England. 

What  makes  a yeoman  refpedfable,  is  the  ho- 
neft  pride  of  confcious  independence.  The  fenfe 
of  his  happy  fituation  attaches  him  to  his  native 
foil,  and  the  conftitution  of  his  country  , conse- 
quently, the  yeomen  of  England  have  always 
been  found  the  moll  difficult  to  be  feduced  by 
the  fpirit  of  innovation.  An  obferver  of  the 
irifti  nation,  will  not  perceive  much  of  the  fore- 
going character  here ; but  it  depends  upon  the 
gentlemen  .(not  the  little  foi  difant  gentleman,  the 
greateff  tyrant  and  enemy  the  poor  man  has, 
but)  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  to  create 
them;  it  is  only  giving  them  a valuable  intereft 
in  their  fmall  farms.  When  fuch  a thing  is  fo 
e V done,  one  would  think  that  the  example 
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of  the  world,  and  the  prefent  times,  ought  to 
make  them  fet  about  it  in  earned.  Mr,  Arthur 
Young*  in  his  tour  thro’  Ireland,  faw,  and  has 
pointedly  and  truly  detailed  the  grievance,  and 
the  real  caufe  of  it ; and  fupplies  fome  excellent 
hints  to  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  The  poor 
man  pays  the  taxes  and  tithes,  his  penury  fup- 
ports  the  fplendor  of  the  great,  and  ultimately 
he  is  the  man  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try mud  be  intruded  ; for  it  is  evident  that  no- 
thing but  imminent  danger  can  aroufe  the  rich, 
and  that  does  not  appear  to  be  a * drong  induce- 
ment to  them  to  take  arms  in  their  hands ; or 
if  they  were  willing  to  fight  for  their  properties* 
the  number  is  too  lmall  to  do  it  with  any  effe£h 
For  their  own  fafety  they  ought  then  to  put 
betimes  thofe  arms  in  the  hands  of  a clafs 
of  men,  in  whom  they  can  confide,  and  not 
trud  their  all  to  the  honor  and  felf-denial  of 
the  outcads  of  mankind,  of  men,  whofe  fitua- 
tion  any  change  whatfoever  mud  better,  and 
who  know  it.  The  bed  defence  any  country  can 
have,  is  a happy,  patriotic,  and  uncorrupted 
yeomanry.  A national  debt,  and  the  concomi- 
tant evil  of  revenue  laws,  have  not  improved 
the  morals  of  the  people  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  are,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
daily  fapping  the  vitals  and  the  drength  of  the 
empire  (-. 

* They  called  la  rue  ducale , at  Bruflels,  in  the  time  of 
Dumourier’s  incurfion,  la  rue  des  lievres. 

t The  excife  is  fattened  with  the  rich  refult 
Of  all  this  riot  ; and  ten  thoufand  calks, 

For  ever  dribling  out  their  bafe  contents, 

Touch’d  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  (late, 

Bleed  gold  for  minifters  to  fport  away. 

Cowfer. 

' * ' ' The 
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The  edablifhment  of  thefe  corps  of  yeomanry 
cavalry,  fhould  be  as  follows  : To  be  command- 
ed by  five  gentlemen  of  property ; one  captain, 
two  lieutenants,  and  two  fub-lieutenants,  and  to 
confift  of  one  hundred  rank  and  file,  compofed 
of  gentlemen,  perfons  of  independent  income, 
or  in  trade ; farmers  and  their  fons,  or  near  re- 
latives, altho’  not  adlually  in  poifeifion  of  farms ; 
each  mailer  of  a horfe.  The  arms,  appoint- 
ments, laddies  and  bridles  to  be  fupplied  by 
government ; the  clothes  by  themfelves.  Their 
clothing  ihould  confift  of  a round  hat  with  a 
narrow  brim;  a frize  coat,  buttoning  down  to 
the  wTaift,  and  waiftcoat;  a frize  loofe  coat, 
carried  on  the  pummel  of  the  f addle ; leather 
breeches ; boots  coming  well  up  to  the  knees  ; a 
pair  of  firong  ticken  overhofe,  coming  half  wray 
down  the  leg;  a ilraight  one-edged  fword,  three 
feet  from  the  pummel  to  the  point,  which  muil 
be  fnarp,  in  an  iron  fcabbard*,  like  that  of  the 
Auftrian  cavalry,  hanging  in  a waift-belt ; one 
long  piftol  in  the  left  holder,  and  four  piilol  car- 
tridges in  a magazine  with  the  holfter ; in  the 
other  holder  two  horfe  fhoes  and  two  fets  of 
nails  ; a haverfack  with  a diff  leather  bottom,  to 
ufe  as  a nofe  bag,  ihould  be  all  their  baggage. 

Thefe  corps  ihould  aifemble  on  Sundays  after 
fervice,  and  on  holidays,  to  pra&ife  moving  in 
fquadron,  charging,  breaking  into  file,  and.form- 
ing  fquadron  from  that  to  right  and  left,  front 
and  rere.  ; They  fhould  alfo  praflife  the  fword, 
&c.  the  manner  of  poding  videttes,  patrolling 
a country,  efcorting  a convoy,  repeating  fignals, 
breaking,  difperfing  and  forming,  and  alfo  learn 
how  to  crofs  an  enclofed  country. 

* Wooden  fcabbards  break,  and  leather  one’s  (brink  and 
become  ufelefs. 

When 
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When  an  enemy  is  even  in  the  country,  thefe 
corps  ought  not  to  be  called  into  the  field.  When 
embodied,  there  would  be  full  ufe  for  them  in 
their ;*refpe&ive  counties,  by  employing  them, 
guarding  magazines,  convoys,  affifting  the  quar- 
ter-mailers and  officers  of  {lores  in  providing 
forage  and  provifions,  and  in  maintaining  inter- 
nal peace.  They  fhould  do  orderly  duty,  if  in 
the  field,  and  be  alfo  cantoned  about  the  army, 
but  not  commanded  but  by  their  own  officers. 
They  would  probably  in  general  ad  in  fmall 
corps  of  twrenty-five  each,  commanded  by  a lieu- 
tenant. While  thefe  corps  remain  in  their  coun- 
ties, an  officer  relident  in  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  appointed  by  government,  fhould  make 
quarterly  infpedions  of  the  troops,  drawing  the 
whole  together  for  one  day  ; this  would  give 
them  a fpirit  of  emulation  ; and  he  fhould  report 
the  flrength  and  ftate  of  each  troop,  and  the 
condition  of  their  arms  and  appointments,  for 
which  each  captain  fhould  be  anfwerable.  When 
employed,  they  fhould  receive  a high  pay,  2s.  6d. 
a day,  and  draw  rations  for  themfelves  and 
horfes.  Such  a corps  would  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  palfes,  roads,  &c.  of  their  re- 
fpedive  counties,  and  would  be  invaluable  fources 
of  information  for  the  generals. 

They  could  deted  any  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  country  people,  over  whom,  on  account 
of  the  clafs  from  which  they  are  drawn,  they 
would  have  a much  greater  influence  than  any 
troops,  folely  military,  could  have.  The  pay 
feems  high,  but  it  mufl  be  made  w^orth  their 
while  to  quit  their  homes  and  occupations;  bq~ 
fldes,  they  could  not  in  their  w ay  live  ds'cheap, 
by  forming  meifes,  &c.  as  the  military  do.  The 
evolutions  of  fucrr  a corps  ought,  as  above  dated, 
• * ’ ' to 
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to  be  as  Ample  as  poffihle.  Every  thing  fhould 
be  done  by  file.  The  iquadrons  to  a£t  on  a 
imall  front.  The  formations  from  file  may  be 
Amplified  as  follows,  and  which  contains  every 
poffible  formation  : 

The  fquadron  fhould  always  file  from  the 
right,  confequently  have  it  in  front.  To  form 
from  file  to  the  front,  each  man  moves  rapid- 
ly up  on  the  left  of  his  file-leader,  and 
dreffes  to  the  right.  To  form  to  the  rere,  the 
leading  file  of  front  rank  turns  to  the  left  about 
and  halts,  his  rere-rank-man  covering  him.  Each 
file  gallops  on  till  they  come  on  his  left,  then 
turn  to  the  left  about,  clofe,  and  drefs  to  the 
right.  To  form  to  the  right,  the  right  file  turns 
to  his  right,  the  reft  pafs  in  his  rere,  turn  to  the 
right  and  drefs.  To  form  to  the  left,  the  whole 
have  only  individually  to  turn  to  the  left,  drefs, 
and  dole  to  the  right.  Thefe  Ample  evolutions, 
with  the  charge,  and  wheeling  in  fquadron,  and 
going  about  by.  fubdivilion,  are  all  that  are  ne- 
ceffary  for  fuch  a corps  to  know,  and  this  they 
might  be  taught  in  a week. 

A corps  of  Hulans,  which  were  in  the  ferviee 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  anfwered  very  well  the 
idea  of  a yeomanry  cavalry,  and  their  eftablilh- 
ment  might  be  with  little  variation  adopted  here. 
They  were  Tar  tars  and  Mahomedans.  The  gen- 
tleman ferved  in  the  front  rank,  and  carried  a 
lance  with  a vanderole,  and  a fabre  ; his  fervant 
covered  him  in  the  rere  rank,  armed  with  a car- 
bine and  fabre.  The  ufe  of  the  lance  for  the 
cavalry  is  not  fufficiently  underftood.  Great  ad- 
vantages may  be  derived  from  it,  either  in  the 
chargeor  purfuit.  The  Coffacks  ufe  them  in  paf- 
Ang  rivers ; they  found  the  depth  of  the  water 
before  them  wdlh  the  but  of  the  lance. 
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This  Plate  represents  cm- corned  Tra.ra.nt  fiUty  appointed  /hr  the  Field.  /«,r  long  Muse, ue,t  rested  n, 
the.  Act  vf  Suing,  his  Capote  rolled,  on  his  'la&.  and  /«>  Sword  m its  proper  place,  together  rrUh- 
Jus  Ca/Uii’ft  andc  hewers aufk  for  Jzolcfaruy  hu'  . provision  • , 
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Corps  of  peafantry  (infantry)  fhould  be  form- 
ed, of  whom  certainly,  upon  an  average,  four 
hundred  could  be  found,  who,  under  proper 
officers,  might  be  entrufled  with  arms,  in  every 
county*.  They  might  be  formed  in  corps  of 
fifty,  each  commanded  by  three  officers,  to  wear 
their  own  clothing.  They  fhould  have  a mufket 
without  a bayonet  J ; a pouch  like  the  new  ma- 
gazines, to  hold  cartridges  and  balls,  a powder- 
horn,  and  a fword  two  inches  and  a half  broad, 
ftraight  and  pointed,  and  two  feet  in  length, 
handle  included,  in  a wooden  fcabbard.  This 
weapon  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Legionaries,  and  is  ufeful  in  the  attack  of 
a poll,  intrenchment,  &c.  They  fhould  not  quit 
their  county,  and  ought  to  be  commanded  by 
perfons  to  whom  they  are  attached  by  intereft. 
When  on  duty  they  fhould  receive  a fhilling  a 

* A perfon  who  confiders  every  grey-coated  man  as  a 
Defender,  will  fhudder  at  the  idea  of  arming  any  of  the  Irifli 
peafantry.  Let  fuch  weigh  well  this  calculation: — There 
muftbe  at  leaft  23  Grand  Jurors  in  every  county  in  Ireland  ; 
what  defcription  of  people  muft  thefe  be,  if  twenty  of  that 
number  are  not  of  fufficient  confequence  and  influence  in 
their  county,  to  produce  among  their  friends,  tenants  and 
dependents,  with  their  adherents,  twenty  men  each,  to 
whom  they  would  entruft  arms  for  mutual  defence  ? If  this 
calculation  is  juft,  the  number  required  is  completed.  Thefe 
corps  fhould  aflemble  for  practice  on  Sunday  and  holiday 
evenings  ; it  would  be  an  amufement,  and  tend  to  prevent 
idlenels  and  debauchery.  Where  there  is  a police,  the  con- 
ftables  fhould  be  inrolled  in  them,  and  might  a£t  as  fubor- 
dinate  officers. 

\ They  fhould  have  no  bayonet,  to  prevent  as  far  as 
polfible,  their  being  put  into  the  line,  which  they  never 
ought  to  be  ; nor  ought  they  ever  to  come  within  range  of 
the  mufketry  of  regular  troops.  The  befl  rule  to  lay  down 
for  fuch  corps,  is,  that  they  fhould  never  fire  upon  their 
enemy,  except  from  undercover;  as,  for  inffance,  from  a 
tree,  ditch,  houfe,  &c.  In  the  houfe  a bayonet  is  a uteiefs 
weapon,  compared  to  the  fword  above  defcribed. 
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day  and  their  rations.  They  fhould  be  praclifed 
at  firing  at  a mark  % covering  and  concealing 
themfelves,  always  a&ing  two  together,  the  one 
not  firing  till  the  other  is  loaded;  but  they  fhould 
never  be  troubled  with  any  manoeuvre,  either  of 
ta&ic  or  parade,  wThich  always  deftroys  the 
energy  of  the  human  faculties,  and  lb  far  de- 
ftroys  the  effect  which  ought  to  be  derived  from 
light  troops  f . 

It  will  be  right  to  confider,  in  cafe  of  an  in- 
valion,  what  will  be  the  probable  turn  of  mind 
of  the  people.  Some  of  the  peafantry  would 
remain  quiet  fpe&ators  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
fome  would  join  that  party  who  feemed  to  bid 
faireft  for  fuccefs ; others  will  join  whoever  in- 
vites them,  by  an  offer  of  plunder.  Some  go- 
vernments are  afraid  to  put  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  peafantry,  for  fear  they  fhould  turn  them 
againft  thofe  by  whom  they  wTere  intruded  with 
them*  It  is  a vain  precaution,  becaufe,  if  they 
are  determined  upon  it,  they  will  find  the  means 
of  getting  them  from  the  fcene  of  war.  Ac- 
cording to  the  difpofition  they  feemed  to  be  in  ; 
if  they  {hewed  a good  will  to  the  c a life,  they 
might  be  attached  to  the  army,  form  a chain  of 
out-pofls,  get  intelligence,  &c.  If  they  {hewed 

* Was  this  fyftem  of  free  corps  of  peafantry  adopted, 
they  might  be  invited  to  join  the  ftandard,  or  ordered  back. 
If  they  were  armed  with  pieces  of  a larger  bore  and  great- 
er length,  to  reft  in  order  to  take  aim,  the  weight,  as  they 
have  nothing  elfe  to  carry,  would  not  be  of  confequence, 
and  they  would  throw  a ball  double  the  diftance  of  the  ordi- 
nary mulkets. 

■ x Ever  fince  regular  difcipline  has  been  introduced  among 
the  Imperial  Croats,  they  have  not  been  found  fo  ufefui  as 
they  formerly  were,  in  their  capacity  of  hanking  corps. 
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a wavering  difpofition,  they  might  be  put  at  a 
confiderabie  diftance  in  the  rere.  They  might 
alfo  be  employed  to  drive  the  cattle  up  the  coun- 
try, tho’  this  would  be  a precarious  experiment. 
But  then  the  queltion  to  be  alked  is,  Gan  the 
foldiers  be  fpared  for  that  fervice  at  fuch  a 
time  ? 

In  the  year  1778,  an  invalion  of  England  by 
the  French  was  talked  of.  The  inftrudiions  given 
by  government  were,  that  the  army  fhould  drive 
the  cattle  up  the  country,  and  the  farmers  and 
peafantry  march  down  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
the  coalt.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  they  meant  to 
arm  them.  Probably  they  did  not  choofe  to  trull 
them  to  drive  their  own  cattle,  as  fuppoling,  if 
a farmer  could  get  a better  price  for  his  lheep 
from  the  French,  than  he  could  from  his  own 
countrymen,  he  would  prefer  the  former.  Some 
of  the  depots  they  had  fixed  on,  were  not  five 
miles  from  the  coalt ; they  ought  always  to  be 
farther  than  a poffible  day’s  march ; the  cavalry 
patrolled  from  village  to  village,  often  out  of 
fight  even  of  the  coalt,  in  the  idea  of  conveying 
intelligence  of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
Fixed  fiations  of  infantry,  with  fignal  Hafts  on 
the  heights,  are  preferable.  If  either  yeomanry, 
cavalry,  or  corps  of  peafantry,  fhould  be  order- 
ed from  home,  their  families  ihould  not  be  fuf- 
fered  to  go  with  them,  but  receive  a maintenance 
from  the  magazines  ; they  would  be  in  fadl  a 
kind  of  holtage  for  their  fidelity. 

It  would  be  neceflary  to  form  corps  of  burgh- 
ers, in  the  cities  and  confiderabie  towns,  under 
the  municipal  officers  ; they  would  not  require 
clothing.  In  the  time  of  danger,  with  pro- 
per encouragement,  every  houfekeeper  would 

affociate 
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affociate  with  his  neighbours,  for  the  mutual  fe- 
curity  of  their  properties*. 

It  would  perhaps  be  alleged,  it  is  dangerous  to 
do  all  this ; thefe  people  are  not  to  be  entrufled 
with  arms,  becaufe  they  might  ufe  them  again!! 
government.  But  furely,  the  times  are  replete 
with  danger;  there  is  danger  in  every  ftep  we 
can  take ; and  all  prudence  can  do,  is,  to  weigh 
thefe  dangers  well,  and  adopt  the  Idler.  If  you 
do  not  put  (it  might  be  faid  to  government)  con- 
fidence in  the  people,  they  will  not  put  confi- 
dence in  you.  In  the  time  of  alarm  they  will 
affociate  with  thofe,  who  can  afford  protection 
from  the  mob  of  the  country.  That  protection 

* Thefe  are  univerfally  formed  on  the  continent ; they 
frequently  are  not  clothed  ; a man  may  do  his  duty  as  well 
in  a brown  coat  as  a red  one  ; all  parade  is  mere  childifh- 
nefs,  anfwering  merely  ad  captandu?n  vulguf.  The  moll  im- 
portant ports  in  Paris  are  entrufted  to  the  citizens.  One 
would  think  that  would  convince  thofe  who  can  be  con- 
vinced by  any  thing,  of  the  real  ftate  of  the  nation  with 
whom  we  are  at  war.  As  to  the  armed  peafantry,  if  they 
are  commanded  by  officers  who  understand  that  fervice,  and 
of  courfe  to  teach  them  (which  they  would  foon  learn)  how 
to  a£t,  they  would  be  as  ufeful  in  the  field,  in  fuch  a coun- 
try as  this,  as  the  beft  regulars  in  Europe.  The  peafantry 
in  Brittany,  of  whom  the  Chouans  (fo  called  from  their 
war  cry)  are  apart,  much  refemble  ours  in  the  more  remote 
parts,  and  we  fee  what  they  were  capable  of  doing;  but 
they  were  commanded  by  able  officers.  In  a report  to  the 
Convention  from  that  country,  it  was  juftly  faid,  44  The 
children  of  12  years  old  carry  arms  againft  us,  and  thofe 
under  that  age  a£t  as  fpies.”  It  is  added,  ainji  en  aton  tut 
en  grand  norribre,  44  blood  will  have  blood.”  It  is  artonifhing 
that  people,  whofe  minds  have  been  humanifed  by  educa- 
tion, Should  ever  adopt  the  fanguinary  plan,  a plan  which 
all  hirtorv  tells  us,  has  conftantly  reverted  on  its  inventors, 
in  which  the  hand  of  Providence  is  marked. 

44  This  even-handed  jnfiice , commend:  the  ingredients  of  our 
poifoned  chalice  to  our  own  bps 
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the  enemy  will  offer  them ; they  will  offer  them 
arms  if  they  were  wanted,  which  they  are  not, 
for  the  country  is  full  of  arms.  It  is  better,  at 
all  events,  to  affume  the  appearance  of  confidence 
while  it  can  be  done,  for  l'ooner  or  later  the  peo- 
ple mull  ultimately  be  recurred  to. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  what  will  be  the  probable 
confequence  of  a peace;  trade  will  open  between 
this  country  and  France ; the  wants  of  the  two 
nations  are  mutual ; we  want  many  things  they 
have,  and  they  want  all  the  articles  our  country 
produces.  Our  ports  would  be  filled  with  their 
fhipping,  and  our  country  overrun  with  their 
people.  Can  it  be  fuppofed  they  will  not  im- 
port their  principles  ? It  will  be  anfwrered— but 
they  muff  be  kept  down.  It  is  juft  as  poftible  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  time,  as  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  thought ; now  that  the  people  every  where  are 
beginning  to  dilcover  their  own  ftrength,  it  muft 
be  admitted,  that  the  few  cannot  govern  the 
many,  except  by  opinion*. 

If  the  yeomanry  were  eftablifhed,  it  would 
then  indeed  be  eafy  to  difarm  the  reft  of  the  na- 
tion ; forinitance,impofe  a duty  of  two  guineas  an- 
nually on  every  perfon  keeping  a gun,  for  which 
he  muft  have  a licenfe  from  a magiftrate ; at  the 
lame  time  offer  a certain  price,  to  be  paid  for 
every  one  brought  in,  and  impofe  a heavy  pe- 
nalty on  any  arms  found  in  a perfon’s  poffef- 
lion  without  a licenfe. 

The  neceftity  of  a yeomanry  cavalry,  cannot 
be  more  urgent  and  vifible  than  at  prelent ; for 
it  feems,  the  regular  cavalry  cannot  take  the 

* This  has  been  called  the  Age  of  Reafon,  but  it  ouo-ht 
more  properly  to  be,  of  Reafon ing — of  Difcuffion  and  In- 
\?eftigation. 
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field  for  want  of  forage.  Every  foldier’s  horfe 
is  a burthen  on  the  country ; he  confumes  the 
produce,  and  contributes  nothing  towards  railing 
it.  On  the  contrary,  horfes  employed  in  agri- 
cultural bufinefs  are  not  fo,  becaufe  they  contri- 
bute their  labour  toward  railing  the  produce  of 
the  foil.  Now,  though  the  horfes  of  the  yeo- 
manry would  not  abfolutely  be  of  that  defcrip- 
tion,  yet,  as  all  that  number  is  now  adlually  ex- 
ifling,  and  not  one  the  more  would  be  kept  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  thefe  corps,  they 
would  not  be  as  the  horfes  of  regulars,  an  addi- 
tional burthen  on  the  country,  nor  tend  to  in- 
creafe  the  price  of  provifions  ; nor  would  it  be 
necelfary  to  lay  in  forage  for  them,  unlefs  in  the 
cafe  of  a&ualinvalion. 


C H A P. 
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. Syjlem  o£  Defence  by  Cordons , 

V 

X H E King  of  Pruflia  defends  the  Margraviate 
of  Brandenburgh,  on  the  fide  of  Saxony,  by  a 
camp  at  Wittemberg ; on  the  fide  of  Hanover, 
by  the  poll  of  Werben ; which,  as  he  obferves, 
fecures  it. 

Foland  recommends,  for  the  defence  of  a ri- 
ver, when  it  is  part  of  a cordon,  fmall  corps  of 
two  thoufand  men  every  five  miles.  This,  with 
the  referves,  would  confiitute  a body  of  thirty 
thoufand  men,  to  defend  fifty  miles  of  front. 
His  account  of  the  battle  of  Caffano,  and  pafi 
fage  of  the  Adda,  is  very  inftruflive. 

Lloyd  fays,  the  more  extenfive  a frontier  the 
eafier  defended,  becaufe  thofe  who  attack  can 
a£t  on  one  line  only,  whereas  thofe  who  defend 
can  a6l  on  feveral.  There  is  fcarce  a fpot  from 
which  thofe  who  defend  may  not  draw  fupplies, 
whereas  thofe  who  attack  can  draw  them  but 
from  one.  An  affailing  army  fhould  endeavour 
to  come  to  a decifive  a&ion  ; a defending  army 
fhould  avoid  one,  or  endeavour  to  render  it  inde- 
cifive. 

The  line  of  operations,  is  a line  drawn  from 
the  point  where  your  magazines,  or  fubfiftence, 
is  coiie&ed.  That  which  conflitutes  the  ultimate 
objedl  of  your  campaign,  be  your  intention  of- 
fenfive  or  defenfive,  an  invading  army  mull 
choofe  the  fhorteft  time  of  operations  ; that  of 
the  defending  army  muft  be  governed  by  the  line 
adopted  by  the  attacker. 
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If  the  defending  army  occupies  a pafs  in  front 
of  the  attacker,  the  latter  muft  fend  a corps  in 
the  rere  of  it.  If  this  corps  is  not  beaten,  the 
defending  army  muft  retire.  The  belt  way  of 
deftroying  an  invading  army,  is  by  a&ing  on  his 
flanks. 

. Before  the  fyftem  of  defence  is  proceeded  on, 
it  is  neceffary  to  examine  the  poffible  routes  for 
an  enemy  to  take,  to  ftrike  at  the  Capital,  which 
we  fuppofe  the  objeft  of  his  attack. 


They  are  as  follows  : 

Landing  in  Lough-Foyle , 

1.  Strabane 

2.  Omagh 

3.  Augher 

4.  Monaghan 

5.  Cootehill 

6.  Kingscourt 

7.  Navan 

8.  Dublin 

► 8 days  march 

Secondly,  by  1.  Ennifkillen  ", 

2.  Cavan 

3.  Athboy  J 

9 days  march 

Thirdly,  by  Dungannon  1 
Armagh  ; 

Dundalk  j 

*•  8 days  march 

From  Sligo,  by  Carrick  } 

Mullingar  J 

' 7 days  march 

From  the  Shannon,  by 

Limerick  1 
Birr,  or  > 

Maryboro’  J 

- 9 days  march 

From  Cork  and  the  S.  weft,  by 
Clonmell  and' 
Kilkenny 
or 

Cafliell  and 
Durrow 

► 10  days  march. 

Fro?® 
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From  Galway,  by 

Rofcommoo. 

Lanelboro’ 

Crofs  the  Shannnon 
Mullingar,  or  by 
Athenry 
Athlone 

Crofs  the  Shannon 
Kilbeggan,  or  by 
Lough  rea 

Banagher  or  Portumna 
Crofs  the  Shannon 
Portarlington 


>-  6 days  inarch. 


From  this  ftatement  it  appears,  that  the  line 
from  Galway  to  Dublin,  being  the  fhortefl  line 
of  operation  is  that  which  it  is  moll  probable 
an  enemy  will  adopt. 


We  may  fuppofe  a probable  attack  to  be  made 
by  the  enemy,  thus:  That  he  has  eftablifhed 
himfelf  at  Galway,  and  advances  on  his  line  of 
operation  toward  Dublin.  He  advances  to  the 
Shannon,  leaves  an  intermediate  poll  at  Kil- 
connel,  and  menaces  Athlone,  Banagher  and 
Portumna,  or  Clonfert.  This  compels  you  to 
divide  your  force.  He  attacks  one  pafs,  pene- 
trates and  advances. 


We  fuppofe  a plan  of  defence  by  cordons. 
The  firft  cordon  embracing  the  Capital,  thus  ; 


1.  The  Boyne  to  Trim, 

2.  Edenderry, 

3.  Rathangan, 

4.  Kilcullen, 

5.  Liffey, 

From  that  to 

Bleflington, 

Bray  River, 

Sea. 

This 


B 
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This  gives  a cordon  of  fixty  miles ; the  extre- 
mity of  each  flank  being  thirty  miles  diftant 
from  the  centre ; fuppofing  it  defended  by  one 
army,  polled  at  or  near  Edenderry;  the  fea  on 
each  flank. 


Second  Cordon : 

1.  Gore’s  Bridge, 

2.  Kilkenny, 

3.  Rofcrea, 

4.  Banagher, 

5.  Athlone, 

6.  Colehill, 

7.  Finae, 

8.  Kingfcourt. 

Three  eorps  would  be  necefiary  on  this,  four 
ft  dormer  mntue  element  les  mams. 

Third  Cordon : 

j.  Cork, 

2.  Charleville, 

3.  Limerick, 

4.  Shannon  to 

5.  Carrick, 

6.  Ennifkillen, 

7.  Dungannon, 

8.  Newry. 

This  is  a line  of  twelve  days  march,  confti- 
tuting  the  exterior  cordon,  of  which  the  Shannon 
is  a principal  part  of  the  frontier.  This  fhould 
be  occupied  by  camps  or  cantonments,  and  is 
the  grand  line  of  operation,  and  that  whereon 
the  troops  fhould  remain  until  the  enemy  deve- 


lopes  his  plans.  This  line  would  require  the 
following  force,  thus  diftributed,  viz. 


At  Cork  - - 

4,000  men 

Charleville 

1,000 

Limerick 

3,000 

Athlone  - 

6,000 

Ennifkillen 

1,000 

Dungannon  * 

2,000 

Newry 

Withaftrong  1 

1,000 

) 

advanced  camp  ] 
at  Galway  - J 

> 5,000 

Killaloe  - 

2,000 

Portumna 

2,000 

Lanefboro’  - 

2,000 

Garrick 

1,000 

30,000  Total, 


The  reafons  why  it  is  probable  an  enemy 
would  prefer  Galway  to  any  other  of  the  poflb 
ble  routes,  are,  that  thofe  by  the  north,  as  well 
as  by  the  fouth-weft  of  the  kingdom,  are  lefs  ca- 
pable of  fupplying  his  army ; befides,  that  the 
face  of  the  country  prefents  much  more  diffi- 
culty to  him,  and  would  oblige  him  to  proceed 
with  more  flownefs  and  caution,  than  the  route 
from  Galway  would  require,  which  would  be 
difadvantageous  to  him,  in  addition  to  the  line 
of  operations  being  confiderably  longer.  From 
Galway  the  country  is  more  open.  If  he  croffes 
at  Lanefboro’,  he  has  afterwards  the  Inny  to 
crofs,  which  affords  a pofition.  Banagher  is  on 
a faliant  bow  of  the  river,  and  therefore  capable 
of  defence. 

Lloyd  fays.  If  a river  runs  along  your  frontier, 
endeavour  to  occupy  two  or  three  capital  points 
£2  on 
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on  it,  with  good  and  extenfive  fortreffes,  fo  that 
you  may  not  only  cover  your  own  country,  but 
alfo  make  it  impoflible  ior  an  enemy  to  pene- 
trate, without  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tering his,  and  cutting  off  his  fubfiftence. 

Of  a river  on  a frontier  he  alfo  fays,  tho’  it 
be  not  navigable,  it  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  mi- 
litary operations,  if  it  runs  parallel  to  the  fron- 
tier and  crolfes  the  principal  roads,  becaufe  it 
then  furnifhes  good  politions  on  its  banks.  An 
army  cannot  prevent  the  enemy  throwing  a 
bridge  under  the  prote&ion  of  his  artillery,  but 
it  may  prevent  him  from  occupying  fuch  an  ex- 
tent of  ground,  as  is  necelfary  for  him  to  deploy, 
and  may  attack  it  in  any  part  v/ithout  being  ex- 
pofed  to  his  artillery. 

An  invading  army  requires  the  dire£t  roads  to 
be  in  good  order,  and  the  crofs  roads  broken. 
A defending  army,  on  the  contrary,  fhould  caufe 
the  direct  roads  to  be  broken,  and  the  crofs  roads 
made  good. 

The  centre  of  the  cordons  of  defence,  is  one 
and  the  fame  with  the  point  of  the  enemy’s  line 
of  operation,  that  is  of  courfe  Dublin  ; the  grand 
or  exterior  cordon  being  fully  occupied  with  its 
due  proportion  of  troops,  and  an  advanced  ar- 
my ftationed  at  Galway,  which,  for  the  reafons 
before  and  hereafter  to  be  fpecified,  is  moll: 
likely  to  be  the  point  of  debarkation.  Having 
fortrelfes  fully  garrifoned  on  the  Shannon,  and  a 
ftrong  garrifon  in  the  capital,  with  a camp  of 
referve  between  it  and  the  grand  cordon,  and 
able  to  act  upon  either,  the  iftand  may  then,  fo 
far  as  the  exterior  enemy  is  in  queilion,  be  conii- 
dered  as  able  to  make  a Hand  ; for  it  would  be 
prefumptuous  indeed  to  fay,  it  was  in  a com- 
plete ftate  of  defence.  The  troops  fuppofed  to 
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be  deftined  for  the  cordon,  garrifons,  &c.  muft 
be  infantry  and  artillery,  with  fmall  detachments 
of  light  cavalry  to  each  corps  or  army  ; and  holts 
of  the  fame  along  the  coaffifor  which  fervice  3,000 
light  cavalry  would  be  lufhcient ; the  remainder 
of  the  cavalry  cantoned  through  the  counties,  to 
maintain  internal  peace,  which,  reckoning  three 
hundred  in  each  county,  a low  computation, 
would  take  io,coo  more  ; the  garrifon  for  the  ca- 
pital to  be  five  thoufand,  and  the  army  of  referve 
ten  thoufand.  The  number  of  troops,  therefore, 
requisite  to  put  this  country  in  a hate  of  fafety, 
would  thus  amount  to  fomething  lefs  than  fixty 
thoufand  men,  adlually  lit  for  the  field. 

If  the  quellion  is  alked,  Why  difperfe  your 
army  in  a cordon? — keep  them  in  great  bodies, 
able  to  march  to  any  point  at  a minute’s  no- 
tice. To  this  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is 
only  poffible  to  guefs  where  the  defcent  may  be 
made.  They  may  threaten  # five  points  at  the 
fame  time,  and  it  fhall  be  i nr  poffible,  to  the  na- 
tions on  the  coaft,  to  tell  which  is  the  real 
attack,  until  they  have  abfolutely  landed.  Sup- 
pofe  five  expreffes  to  government,  from  different 
quarters  of  the  ifland,  announce  an  enemy  on 

* The  French  bring  great  numbers  into  a<£t ion.  Where 
a nation  has  fuch  immenfe  force  of  men*  it  is  generally 
mifapplied;  they  throw  their  numbers  into  fuch  vaft  bodies, 
as  to  become  unmanageable.  The  true  way  of  employing 
them  to  advantage  has  been  difeovered  by  the  French,  of 
dividing  and  attacking  upon  many  points  at  once.  This 
forces  their  enemy  to  divide  ; he  is  of  courfe  inferior  every 
where,  and  beaten  in  detail.  It  is  never  the  intereft  of  the 
fmaiier  force  to  divide,  if  it  can  keep  together.  An  army 
of  forty  thoufand  men  may  beat  an  army  of  eighty  thoufand, 
hecaufe  that  number  cannot  be  brought  into  afiion.  But 
divide  them  into  four  parts  ; the  four  armies  of  twenty 
thoufand  will  invariably  beat  thofe  compofed  of  ten. 


the 
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the  coaft.  Three  of  tbefe  perhaps  are  fquadrons 
of  frigates;  one  an  army  of  amufement,  making 
a feint ; the  other  the  grand  army.  If  the  army 
for  defence  of  the  kingdom  is  in  two  camps,  it 
is  impoflible  that  the  army  of  the  fouth  could 
quit  its  ftation  to  ad  in  the  north,  and  vice  verfa . 
But  even  if  it  could  be  imprudent  enough  to  do 
fo  on  the  firft  report,  what  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  ? The  falfe  attacks  meeting  no  refin- 
ance, would  become  real  ones.  But  where  are 
the  magazines  to  maintain  together  a great  force 
in  one  point  ? How  will  they  be  fupplied  on  the 
march  ? Either  you  quit  your  magazines  to  meet 
the  enemy  on  the  coaft,  or  you  remain  in 
your  central  pofition,  (not  being  able  to  quit 
them)  for  the  enemy  are  to  come  to  you;  in 
that  cafe  you  are  obliged  to  adl  on  a cordon. 
Immediately  on  fuch  intelligence  as  above  com- 
ing to  the  feat  of  government,  what  would  be 
the  orders  ? — not  to  march,  but — report  ; a 
iecond  report  muft  be  made,  and  how  feon  ? by 
the  time  the  enemy  have  actually  debarked,  and 
when  they  are  formed  on  your  coaft.  Then  in- 
deed comes  the  word,  march  ! but  in  what  form  ? 
you  meet  the  enemy  on  the  coalt  if  he  choofes 
to  wait  there ; if  he  does  not,  where  do  you  meet 
him  ? If  it  is  not  too  prefumptuous  it  might  be 
laid,  it  muji  be  on  fome  part  of  the  cordon,  as 
above  laid  down.  You  come  to  an  adlion  ; if 
you  beat  him,  you  purfue  him.  But  fuppofe  it 
turns  out  otherwise,  that  he  comes  on  you  with 
fuperior  force,  or  beats  you,  you  7nuji  retreat  to 
the  fecond  cordon,  to  the  third  cordon  ; concen- 
trate your  force  there,  if  you  can:  if  not,  fall 
back  on  the  capital. 


But 
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But  if  your  armies  are  in  two  great  corps, 
your  magazines  muft  be  with  them.  If  you 
inarch  down  then  to  the  coaft,  your  line  of  ope- 
ration  becomes  longer  than  your  enemy’s.  Yet 
the  whole  of  your  magazines  muft  follow,  or 
you  may  be  cut  off  from  them.  If  you  cannot 
keep  the  field,  but  muft  come  to  an  immediate 
a&ion  for  want  of  them,  you  do  exa&ly  what 
the  enemy  wifhes.  Your  centre  magazines  would 
be  much  better  fupplied,  by  fubftituting  fmaller 
ones  in  different  ftations. 

It  will  be  proved  from  experience,  that  the 
fyftem  of  cordons  has  always  been  adopted,  and 
when  it  has  failed  the  fault  was  not  there. 
The  reafons  why  the  fyftem  of  cordons  is  the 
beft,  are  : Firft,  your  troops  are  eafier  maintain- 
ed : Secondly,  they  are  eafier  drawn  together; 
Thirdly,  their  pofttions  muft  be  better  chofen  : And 
Fourthly,  that  if  the  enemy,  after  being  oppofed 
in  force  on  the  cordon,  fucceeds  and  penetrates, 
he  does  not  get  at  your  magazines,  but  you  cut 
off  his ; for  when  he  advances,  the  troops  left 
on  the  cordon  a£l  upon  the  flanks  of  his  line  of 
operations,  cut  off  his  fupplies,  and  harafs  his 
rere.  If  be  defeats  your  army,  your  grand  maga- 
zines fall  into  his  hands  ; but  if  they  are  detach . 
ed  upon  the  cordon,  he  cannot  turn  out  of  his 
line  to  feize  them. 

That  they  are  eaiier  maintained,  being  difperf- 
ed  at  twenty  or  fifteen  miles  diftance,than  if  they 
were  alfembled  in  a grand  army  at  any  one  point, 
is  pretty  obvious.  The  reafon  why  they  are 
eafier  drawn  together  is  this:  their  magazines 
are  not  confined  to  a point.  Thus,  for  example, 
an  enemy  is  in  the  weft ; orders  come  for  the 
troops  on  the  grand  cordon  to  rendezvous  at 

Athlone ; 
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Athlone ; the  orders  are  iiTued,  and  the  port  is 
occupied  as  follows  : 

Firft  day,  garrifon  confifts  of  6,000  Men. 

That  day  there  arrives  from  Portumna  - 2,000 

Lanefboro’  - 2,000 

At  Galway  - 5,000 

1 5,000 

3,000 


14,000 


32,000 

Thus,  32,000  men  are  brought  together  in 
three  days.  There  is  no  difficulty  for  forage, 
&c.  as  they  find  it  at  the  feveral  polls  on  their 
march  upon  the  cordon.  The  fame  in  regard  to 
carriages ; the  roads,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  muff 
have  in  proper  order,  and  be  well  acquainted  with. 
The  army  of  referve  fhould  be  able  to  march, 
for  infiance,  on  at  ieaff  two  columns;  the  troops 
from  the  cordon,  being  fewer  in  number,  might 
march  on  one.  It  would  not  be  neceffary  for  the 
magazines  to  follow,  for  this  reafon,  that  if  there 
is  at  Athlone  provifions  for  fix  thoufand  men  (as 
there  ought)  for  two  months,  there  are  provifi- 
ons for  thirty  thoufand  for  ten  days  ; and  during 
the  interval  of  the  enemy’s  being  on  the  coalf, 
they  fhould  forage  with  large  parties  in  the  front 
of  their  cordon,  and  if  poflible  reduce  it  to  a 
defart.  But  if  the  army  waits  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  whatever  redundant  forage  is  collect- 
ed, fhould  be  fent  back  at  lead  behind  the 
fecond  cordon,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  days 

provifions 


There  are  thus  brought  together  in  one  day 

The  fecond  day  from  Killaloe  2,000  7 

Carrick  1,000  3 

The  third  day  from  Dublin  the  army 

of  referve  - - 10,000) 

Ennilkillen  - 1,000  > 

Limerick  - 3,000  J 
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provifions  left  with  the  grand  army  at  one 

time. 

The  troops  on  the  extremity  of  the  frontier, 
would  at  the  fame  time  clofe  inwards.  A de- 
tachment from  Cork  would  occupy  Limerick  iu 
three  days,  and  from  Dungannon  to  Carrick  in 
the  fame  period.  If  the  grand  army  is  beaten, 
thofe  flank  corps  a 61  upon  the  flanks  of  the  ene- 
my as  he  advances ; and  the  defending  army 
occupies  the  pofition  previoufly  afcertained  on 
the  fecond  cordon,  where  its  magazines  are  xeady 
formed.  It  mult  be  obferved,  that  there  are 
forced  marches,  but  certainly  not  an  unreafon- 
able  calculation,  for  an  army  freed  from  bag- 
gage, and  the  longefl:  march  not  exceeding  three 
days. 

The  pofitions  upon  thefe  cordons,  forage,  and 
roads,  fhould  be  previoufly  examined,  and  the 
Hate  of  forage  both  in  front  and  rere  reported. 
Where  the  roads  are  not  good  they  fhould  be  re- 
paired, and  where  wanting  opened. 

The  advantage  alfo  of  a cordon  is,  that  by 
retreating  you  concentrate  your  force ; thus,  if 
not  ftrong  enough  10  oppofe  on  the  firfl:  cordon, 
call  back  all  your  troops  to  the  fecond.  This 
will  be  further  elucidated,  by  confidering  Dal- 
ton’s cordon,  between  the  Elbe  and  Ifer. 

If  the  alarm  is  a falfe  one,  the  troops  are  ea- 
fily  countermanded.  If  the  enemy  lands  on  a 
flank,  it  of  courfe  takes  double  the  time  to  bring 
the  fame  number  together;  therefore,  the  referves 
fhould  be  ftationed  a poitee  of  the  weakeft  part, 
and  the  flanks  itrengthened  as  much  as  poflible  ; 
at  all  events,  pofltions  fhould  be  chofen  in  the  rere 

N.  B.  Soldiers  fhould  learn  to  ufe  fhoes  like  the  Croats, 
of  undrefTed  leather  ; by  which  an  infinite  trouble  in  cam- 
paigns would  be  faved. 


to 
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to  aiTemble  on.  Wherever  an  a&ion  i$-  to  be 
rifqued,  the  defending  army  have  it  in  their 
power  to  appoint  the  held,  which  is  in  front  of 
their  petition.  This  they  can  turn  to  their  ad- 
vantage thus  : if  they  are  fuperior  in  cavalry, 
open  the  ground  for  800  yards  front  of  the 
flanks,  and  occupy  it  by  the  cavalry.  If  your  army 
manoeuvres,  give  yourfelf  room.  If  it  is  compofed 
of  troops  that  you  cannot  rely  on  in  face  of  an  ene- 
my, occupy  hedges  and  ditches,  taking  care  to  cut 
intervals  in  them,  bqt  always  fo  that  they  are 
flanked  with  inufquetry.  Break  up  all  the  pafles, 
roads,  &c.  in  front  of  your  grand  cordon,  except 
what  it  is  for  your  own  convenience  to  keep.  * 
Always  forage  in  front.  Keep  not  more  than 
fourteen  days  provitions  in  the  magazines  on 
your  grand  cordon;  form  them  alfo  on  your  fe- 
cond,  and  fend  back  all  your  redundancy  there. 
The  enemy  will  thus  find  nothing  on  landing. 
The  advanced  corps  on  the  coaft  fhould  never 
^ have  more  there  than  one  week’s  provitions  in 
the  magazines.  Dalton  occupied  his  famous  po- 
lition  between  the  Ifer  and  the  Elbe,  with  2 6 
battalions  and  14  lquadrons3  forming  an  arc  of 
upwards  of  a hundred  miles,  the  mountains  in 
his  front,  the  curve  toward  the  enemy. 

They  were  cantoned  as  follows  : 


Reichenber,  2 Battlions. 

X^agebruch  2 

Bomifh  Ancher  4 
IXebenau  2 

Reic’nftadt  & 7 ^ 

Lei  pee  $ 

TNI  ernes  & 1 

Gabel  \ 


Leitnerity  & 

Tefchen 

Seeferfdorf 

Penkraty 

Remburg 

Georgethal 


The  cavalry  ditiributed  byGrcifdorf,  Tin  tied  ah 
Ober  and  Mieder  Grand,  were  cantoned  in  the 

open 


* 
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open  country,  and  in  the  centre  of  his  line  ; his 
infantry  in  the  mountainous  parts.  Had  he  been 
attacked,  his  intention  was  to  take  a pofition 
between  Reichenberg  and  the  Jefchkowberg.  As 
he  fell  back,  he  would  have  at  the  fame  time 
concentrated  his  forces.  The  King  of  Pruffia 
faid,  his  pofition  was  flronger  than  the  citadel 
of  Lille.  By  the  excellence  of  this  cordon,  the 
hereditary  dominions  are  covered  by  thiity  thou- 
fahd  men  effe&ualiy ; but  thefe  points  are  all 
fludied  by  the  Auftrian  and  Pruffian  officers,  in 
time  of  peace,  and  when  they  go  into  the  field, 
they  are  perfe&ly  acquainted  with  the  flrong  and 
weak  part  of  every  pofition. 

M.  Gatinat  was  obliged,  in  1692,  to  defend  a 
greater  frontier  with  about  the  fame  force,  but 
failed  for  want  of  magazines  and  carriages.  An 
army  cannot  beexpe6ed  toa£t,  if  deprived  thus  of 
locomotive  powers.  His  line  of  defence  extend- 
ed from  th£  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Two  examples  of  paffage  of  a river  are  le- 
le£led,  becaule  they  furnifh  an  idea  of  the  fyflem 
of  frontier  war.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  obliged 
to  pafs  the  Rhine,  retired  to  his  two  bridges,  a 
league  below  Worms,  where  the  Rhine  forms  an 
elbow.  He  encamped  at  Nordheim,  the  brook 
Hoffheim  to  his  right,  the  river  Wirchnitz  to 
his  left,  a part  of  his  army  thrown  back  along 
the  river  to  the  village  of  Vattenheim  ; he  threw 
up  detached  redoubts,  which  fupported  each 
other  mutually  along  his  whole  front,  between 
the  two  riveiis,  and  fome  near  the  village  of 
Bolflat,  a quarter  of  a league  in  his  front ; five 
redoubts  were  made  round  the  heads  of  the 
bridges,  and  the  enemy  could  not  pafs  without 
firft  taking  them.  The  baggage  paffied  during- 
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the  night.  At  day-break  a corps  of  cavalry 
fhewed  itfelf,  formed  at  Bolftat,  and  the  army 
croffed  the  Rhine.  When  the  troops  formed  be- 
fore Bolftat,  who  mafked  the  retreat,  began  alfo 
to  retire,  they  were  haraffed  by  fome  irregulars, 
but  being  fuppoited,  retired  in  order  to  the  re- 
doubts, covering  the  bridges ; thefe  checked  the 
enemy,  and  they  were  purfued  and  driven  back 
to  Bolftat  Here  the  fuperiority  of  redoubts  over 
lines  proved  itfelf.  The  enemy  could  not  have 
been  purfued  from  the  latter,  without  the  army’s 
defling,  by  which  a precious  time  would  have 
been  loft. 

Montecuculi  wifhed  to  penetrate  into  Alface 
by  Strafburgb,  where  alfo  his  magazines  and 
bridges  were.  Turenne  taking  a pofition  near 
that  city,  compelled  it  to  a neutrality,  and  of 
courfe  entrance  was  refufed  to  Montecuculi,  but 
it  was  the  latter’s  objed  to  remove  Turenne  from 
his  pofition  commanding  Stralburgh  ; he  there- 
fore made  a feint  as  if  he  meant  to  beliege  Phi- 
lipfburgh.  It  was  alfo  Turenne’s  objeft  to  cut  off 
Montecuculi’s  communication  with  Strafburgh, 
and  thereby  from  his  magazines  and  bridge. 
When  therefore  the  latter  moved  toward  Philipf- 
burgh,  Turenne  threw  a reinforcement  into  that 
place,  and  then  croffed  the  Rhine,  and  occupied 
the  ftrong  camp  of  Villlett,  by  which  he  car- 
ried the  following  great  points  : he  cut  off  Mon- 
tecuculi’s communication  with  his  magazines, 
carried  the  wrar  out  of  his  own  country,  pre- 
vented any  poflibility  of  the  enemy’s  penetrating 
there,  and  ultimately  obliged  his  adverfary  to  fall 
back,  and  lofe  the  whole  campaign,  as  effe&u- 
ally  as  he  could  have  done  it  by  the  moft  lignal 
defeat. 


This 


4 
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This  is  a moft  inftru&ive  leffon,  where  the 
war  is  carried  on  upon  great  rivers  which  are 
not  eafily  fordable ; wnen  that  happens  the  bufi- 
nefs  aifumes  a new  face ; and  it  is  necelfary  to 
watch  every  where,  the  grand  army  retaining  a 
central  pofition,  a partie,  to  fuccour  the  whole. 
The  fcene  of  Montecuculi’s  manoeuvres  was  about 
fixty  miles  in  extent. 


CH  A P, 


Another  fyftebtf^f  defence  may  be,  by 

concentrating  the  great  force  of  the  kingdom  at 
Athlone,  and  forming  the  military  depot  for  the 
whole  there,  leaving  garrifons  of  not  lefs  than 
5,000  men  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  north  and 
weft  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  cafe  it  would 
be  neceflary  to  have  a large  force  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  as  it  would  otherwife  take  fix  days 
march  for  an  army,  in  cafe  of  an  enemy  landing 
there.  Limerick  alfo  muft  be  ftrongly  occupi- 
ed ; but  if  Galway  were  threatened  at  the  fame 
time,  the  Athlone  army  would  be  held  in  check ; 
while  an  army  landing  in  the  fouth-weft  could 
march  dire£t  by  Clonmell  and  the  Barrow,  crof- 
ling  that  river  and  leaving  it  on  its  left  for  Dub- 
lin ; the  whole  of  which  route  the  country  is 
abundantly  provided  with  all  things  neceffary  for 
its  fupport.  In  that  cafe,  if  the  Cork  army  a<fts 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  the  Athlone  army 
muft  fall  back  on  Dublin.  This  gives  an  enemy, 
if  in  any  force  on  the  coaft  of  Galway,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  landing  and  penetrating  to  the  Shan- 
non ; then  the  ,two  enemy’s  armies  might  effe<ft  a 
jun&ion,  as  to  a moral  certainty ; all  the  out  corps 
muft  be  called  in,  to  form  and  defend  the  Ca- 
pital. 

If  the  grand  army  is  attacked  with  a great 
force  on  the  Leinfter  fide  of  the  Shannon,  and 
at  the  lame  time  with  another  force  from 

Galway, 
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Galway,  its  retreat  is  cut  off;  it  can  occupy  no 
pofition,  and  muff  if  defeated  be  deftroyed,  and 
the  ifiand  conquered  ; therefore,  it  cannot  in  that 
cafe  flay  there,  it  muff  fall  back  to  the  third 
cordon ; then  all  its  magazines  at  Athlone  are 
loft.  / 

If  a central  army  marches  to  the  fouth  point 
of  the  kingdom,  it  cannot  protect  the  Shannon, 
and  if  the  Shannon  is  ever  gained  by  an  enemy’s 
army  of  40,00c  men,  all  the  forces  of  the  em- 
pire will  not  dillodge  it ; nor  could  the  army 
from  the  fouth  fall  back  in  time  to  protect  the 
Capital.  At  any  rate  the  magazines  ought  not 
to  be  formed  at  Athlone,  but  confiderably  in  the 
rere.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  take  what-  pofition 
on  the  Shannon  you  will,  if  a hoftile  detachment 
lands  either  in  the  north  or  weft,  it  is  on  your 
rere;  you  muft  either  beat  it  or  retire.  Nor  can 
a cordon  be  formed  according  to  this  plan  ; the 
communication  with  the  capital  muft  be  main- 
tained by  an  intermediate  poft.  Let  the  great 
pofition  be  where  it  will,  Dublin  muft  be  main- 
tained, in  order  to  preferve  the  communication 
with  England.  This  intermediate  force  muft  be 
ftrong,  or  it  is  nothing ; if  you  make  it  ftrong, 
you  fo  far  diminifti  the  force  you  oppole  to  the 
enemy. 
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X V;  V 

On  Carnp^^oJttwfnst^fid  Inundations . 


Th  E King  of  Pruffia  fays,  get  good  proving 
cial  charts  and  ftudy  them,  impreffing  on  the 
mind  the  names  and  fituations  of  cities,  rivers, 
and  chains  of  mountains.  Having  acquired  a 
general  idea  of  the  country,  proceed  to  particu- 
lars ,*  examine  the  diredion  of  the  roads,  where 
an  attack  would  be  likely  to  be  attended  with 
molt  eafe  and  fuccefs,  and  what  force  would  be 
required ; how  far  rivers  are  navigable,  and 
where  fordable  ; difcover  if  they  are  dry  in  fum* 
mer,  or  impaflable  in  winter ; obferve  the  flate 
of  the  lands,  and  what  the  general  produce  is ; by 
what  route  an  army  can  march  from  one  city  or 
river  to  another,  and  mark  the  bell  pofitions  on 
thefe  routes.  Of  plain  and  open  countries  we 
eafily  acquire  an  idea,  of  mountainous  and 
woody  w;ith  more  difficulty,  yet  they  mud  be 
known ; ride  into  them  with  your  map  in  your 
hand ; take  peafants,  hunters,  &c.  wTith  you ; 
afcend  the  higheft  grounds,  compare  their  an- 
fwers  with  your  map.  Obferve  how  many  co- 
lumns could  march,  or  if  it  is  poffible  to  turn 
the  enemy’s  rere  or  Hank.  Mark  where  a defen- 
five  camp  could  be  taken,  but  particularly  ob- 
ferve the  gorges,  or  debouchures.  Revolve  in 
your  mind  all  the  poffible  contingencies  that  can 
take  place  in  thofe  fituations,  fo  that  if  they  be- 
come 
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come  the  feat  of  war,  you  may  carry  a clear 
impreffion  of  the  whole  in  your  mind.  This 
mud  be  done  while  you  hare  leifure,  and  are 
v nobdru&ecb 

The  following  circumdances  are  required  and. 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  a camp,  viz.  wood  and 
water.  The  front  fhould  be  covered,  and  the 
rere  open. 

The  coup  d’oeil  confids  in  the  following  facul- 
ties : the  fird  is,  to  judge  how  many  troops  will 
occupy  a certain  pofition,  from  examining  it  with 
the  eye.  The  fecond,  which  is  a much  more  ar- 
duous talent,  confids  in  being  able  to  feize  at 
once  (mentally)  and  decide  upon  every  advan* 
tage  the  locality  can  give.  [This  talent  pra&ice 
can  'acquire  and  perfect.]  An  able  general  turns 
the  fmalled  height,  a hollow  road,  a ditch,  to  his 
advantage. 

The  fquare  of  fix  miles  will  afford  two  hun- 
dred poiitions,  and  no  two  alike.  A general’s 
eye  at  the  fird  glance  decides  which  of  all  of 
them  is  the  bed. 

Nothing  is  fo  difficult,  (fays  the  King)  as  to 
defend  the  paffage  of  a river  for  a condderable 
length.  I would  never  undertake  it  if  it  exceed* 
ed  fifty  miles,  or  was  fordable.  He  remarks, 
that  if  you  have  a river  in  front,  your  field  of 
battle  mud  be  within  half  mufquet  fhot  of  your 
pod  t ion. 

The  King  of  Pruffia,  by  taking  pod  at  Wit* 
temberg,  covers  a part  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  country.  With  his  two  armies  he 
covers  upward  of  two  hundred.  The  camp  of 
Perna  is  an  example  of  an  impregnable  pod, 
feventeen  thoufand  men  defended  a front  of 
feven  miles. 
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The  King  of  Pruffia  fays,  in  choofing  a por- 
tion for  a camp,  to  cover  a country,  it  is  not 
merely  the  ftrength  of  that  pofition  which  is  to 
be  confidered,  but  its  relative  fituation  ; that  is 
to  fay,  that  it  muft  not  only  be  ftrong,  but  it 
muft  be  fo  fituated  that  notwithftanding  its 
ftrength,  the  enemy  mufi  attack  it,  in  order  to 
proceed  upon  his  plans.  It  cannot  be  expe&ed 
that  fuch  a pofition  fhould  cover  every  poffible 
road  that  the  enemy  could  advance  on,;  but  it 
muft  command  thofe  which  are  moft  material  to 
his  grand  defign.  It  muft  be  fuch  a one,  that  in 
cafe  of  attack,  the  army  which  defends  it  muft 
have  no  caufe  of  apprehenfion,  and  that  the  ene- 
my muft  have  great  doubt  of  his  fuccefs;  and 
alio  fuch  a one,  that  the  enemy  cannot  avoid, 
without  fubje&ing  himfelf  to  the  greateft  rifque 
and  inconveniency ; that  he  muft  make  wide  cir- 
cuitous marches  to  avoid  it,  while  I by  fmall 
movements  can  anticipate  him  in  all  his  at- 
tempts. 

The-pofttion  at  Nieuftadt  covers  all  Lower 
Silelia,  on  the  fide  of  Moravia,  a frontier  of  a 
hundred  miles ; the  river  and  town  in  front  of 
the  poft.  If  the  enemy  attempts  to  pafs  between 
Ollmachen  and  Glalz,  a movement  between 
Neufs  and  Ziegenhals  cuts  his  communication  oft' 
with  Moravia;  a camp  between  Schomberg  and 
Lieban,  guards  Silefia  on  the  fide  of  Bohemia. 
An  enemy  cannot ' advance  on  the  fide  of  Cone, 
if  I am  polled  between  Troppau  and  Yagern- 
dorff ; if  he  does,  his  convoys  are  cut  off. 

Pofitions  are  natural  fortification.  All  that  is 
requiiite  is  the  talent  to  fee  and  to  choofe  them. 
Prom  the  above  examples  the  following  conclufion 
is  to  be  drawn  : that  however  neceffary  fortreffes 
may  be,  and  however  expedient  it  is  for  a nation 

to 
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lo  have  its  moft  important  polls  fortified,  yet  that 
they  do  not  'conilitute  the  bell  or  only  d&ience  of 
a country  ; VncT that  it  is  by  manoeuvring  armies 
and  able  generals,  that  they  are  to  be  either 
conquered  or  defended. 

Jt  is  always  prudent  to  intrench  the  camp  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy,  taking  care  to 
leave  many  and  large  debouchures,  that  the 
movements  of  the  army  may  not  be  cramped. 
!No  difficult  ground  fhould  interfed  a camp ; if 
there  is  any  fuch,  numerous  palfes  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  made  over  it. 

An  army  commands  as  much  of  a polition,  as 
it  is  in  reach  of  in  an  eafy  day’s. march,  on  both 
flanks*  If  the  enemy  is  ten  miles  in  your  front, 
you  mull  be  acquainted  with  his  movements.  If 
lie  marches  to  your  right  flank,  you  extend  your- 
felt  in  your  pofition  to  your  right ; the  pofition 
fhould  always  deferibe  an  arc ; the  curve  to  the 
enemy.  Two  armies  of  ten  thoufand  men  each, 
will  occupy  a country  for  30  miles.  If  it  is 
meant  for  a defenlive  pofition,  break  up  bridges 
and  roads  in  the  front,  and  throw  chevaux-de- 
frize,  &c.  in  the  fords,  to  make  the  advance  on 
it  difficult.  If  it  is  meant  to  march  toward 
the  enemy,  open  as  many  roads  as  poffible, 
that  the  army  may  be  put  upon  as  many  co- 
lumn^ as  its  llrength  requires.  Always  detach 
out-lying  piquets  and  grand  guard  beyond  rivers. 
If  it  is  near  you,  throw  up  works  to  defend  the 
bridges  or  fords  you  leave  palfable,  and  occupy 
the  mountains  with  your  armed  peafantry,  if  you 
have  them. 

The  mountains  of  Ireland  are  not  like  thofe  of 
the  continent,  to  which  the  King  of  Pruffia  alludes, 
as  before  quoted : they  bear  no  campaign,  therefore 
a foreign  officer,  reading  of  the  mountains  in  this 
T % country 
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country,  would  be  quite  deceived  if  he  imagined 
them  to  be  rough,  rocky,  covered  with  fine  fo- 
refls,  producing  grain,  inhabited,  and  with  nar- 
row defiles.  Ours  are  wild  high  waftes,  boggy, 
and  unfit  for  man  or  bead,  but  entirely  open. 

The  bogs  in  Ireland  are  fometimes  infulated, 
and  more  frequently  in  chains.  They  feem  to 
have  been  originally  formed  by  the  cafual  ob- 
ftru&ion  of  fome  fmall  ilream  of  water,  not  of 
fufficient  force  to  work  a channel  for  itfelf,  and 
ilagnating  in  this  moill  climate,  where  the  fun 
has  not  power  to  make  it  evaporate  quickly,  and 
where  the  tendency  to  vegetation  is  very  great. 
A fpongy  fubflance  forms  itfelf,  inc reales  of 
courfe  the  ftagnation,  retains  the  moifture,  and 
grows  from  year  to  year.  Probably  if  the  coun- 
try were  not  inhabited,  and  the  exertion  of  hu- 
man induftry  oppofed  to  this  procefs  of  nature, 
in  a few  centuries  all  Ireland  would  be  one  vaft 
bog.  Thefe  bogs  are,  l'ome  more  and  fome  lels, 
to  a certain  degree  palfable  in  lumnier,  for  men, 
but  unable  to  bear  a horfe  or  carriage.  They 
have  generally  a very  gradual  fall,  as  the  princi- 
ple of  their  formation  evinces,  which  is  neceffary 
to  be  obferved,  as  their  ufe  in  a military  light 
in  a great  meafure  depends  on  this  circumllance. 
They  are  generally  funounded,  immediately  at 
their  edges,  by  elevated  ground  which  commands 
them. 

The  more  water  is  obftruCted,  the  more  im- 
paffable  the  bog  behind  it  becomes, and  where  an 
armv  can  have  ground  of  this  kind  on  its  front 
or  flank,  it  fhould  endeavour  to  render  that  part 
of  their  pofiticn  impra&icable,  wherever  a head 
of  water  could  by  means  of  dams  be  formed 
with  moil  advantage.  By’ doing  it,  thefe  bogs 
lpread  to  a very  wide  extent,  and  in  parts  con- 
tract 
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tra£t  very  narrow.  The  narroweft  point  thro' 
which  the  ftream  runs,  fhould  be  taken  for 
making  the  inundation,  by  throwing  a dam  from 
the  projecting  point  of  the  high  ground,  on  one 
lide,  to  that  on  the  oppofite.  This  fhould  be 
commanded,  efpecially  the  lower  fide,  by  a work 
mounted  with  artillery,  which  fhould  rake  the 
whole  of  the  embankment.  It  fhould  be  covered 
by  chevaux-de-frize,  an  abbatis,  &c.  or  firong 
pallifades ; the  bogs  often  fupply  timber  of  oak 
fit  for  this.  If  the  fall  is  one  yard  in  two  hun- 
dred, which  is  a medium  calculation,  an  embank- 
ment of  this  kind  twenty-one  feet  high,  will 
inundate  the  pofition  for  near  an  Englifh  mile  ; 
but  it  would  render  all  the  bog  behind  it  impaf- 
fabie,  by  its  abforbing  the  water,  and  become 
too  wet  to  bear  a man,  efpecially  if  affifled  by 
rains. 

Our  rivers  are  generally  fmall,  but  with  firong 
banks,  therefore,  of  great  confequence  in  mili- 
tary operations.  No  river  is  fo  deep  or  fo  wide, 
as  to  be  relied  on  for  fecurity  ; it  muff  flill  be 
guarded.  They  are  the  moll  certain  features  in 
the  face  of  a country  ; they  mark  the  ground  for 
military  operations,  and  are  in  nature  what  feales 
and  degrees  are  on  a map.  If  an  army  occu- 
pies a pofition,  a river  is  moll  advantageous  on 
its  front ; if  an  army  is  in  march,  on  its 
flank. 

A dry  feafon  may  render  a river  palfable 
where  it  never  was;  fometimes  fords  are  not 
known  except  to  very  few.  No  river  is  fo  large, 
that  it  ought  to  be  confidered  impaffabie;  nor 
none  fo  fmall,  that  advantage  may  not  be  drawn 
from  it.  Any  mili-lheam  may  be  turned  to  the 
purpofe  of  inundation. 
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The  greateft  pofition  afforded  in  Ireland,  is 
the  weft  bank  of  the  Shannon  ; another  prefents 
itfelf  from  Maguire’s-bridge,  to  Charlemont  in 
the  north.  One  might  alfo  be  taken  from  Port- 
adown  to  Newry  ; alfo  from  Belturbet  to  Carrick. 
From  Kilkenny  to  Nenagh  affords  a chain  of 
pofttions  of  a great  extent. 

Every  pofition  that  it  is  poffible  could  ever 
be  required,  fhould  be  previoufly  examined  ; its 
advantages  and  difadvantages  noted  down  ; the 
points  to  be  fortified,  marked;  the  quantity  of 
artillery  and  troops  it  would  require,  entered 
down,  that  at  a minute’s  notice  it  might  be  oc- 
cupied; if  it  is  to  be  fortified,  the  peafantry  on 
the  arrival  of  the  officer  of  engineers  might  be 
immediately  fet  to  work,  in  cafe  of  invafion. 

Inftead  of  bat  horfes,  two-wheeled  carriages 
fhould  be  ordered  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
troops’  baggage ; they  fhould  be  i’o  conftrucled 
that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  carried 
over  difficult  paffes ; as  alfo,  in  cafe  of  a horfe 
linking,  that  they  might  be  put  on  others. 

It  would  be  advifeable  to  have  flying  corps, 
compofed  of  ten  companies  of  grenadiers  or 
light  infantry,  with  four  field  pieces,  and  a 
fquadron  of  light  dragoons;  they  would  be  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  the  grand  army;  they  ought 
to  be  diiincumbered  of  all  unneceffary  baggage, 
and  carry  an  additional'  number  of  rounds  of 
ammunition.  Every  man  fhould  have  a blanket 
large  enough  to  cover  his  head  and  feet,  and  a 
watch  coat  made  as  light  as  poffible*. 

* The  fhoes  of’  undreHed  leather,  ufed  by  the  Croats, 
might  be  adopted  to  great  advantage  by  our  military,  if  they 
only  ufed  them  on  marches.  The  coyyfu motion  and  expence 
of  (hoe*  is  inconceivable.  In  that  cafe  every  man  could 
make  his  own.  All  that  is  requifite  is  a piece  of  undrefled- 
hide,  which  he  cuts  to  the  fhape  of  the  foot;  it  laces  fron% 
the  toe  to  above  the  ankle. 
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Gun-boats  on  the  lakes,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Shannon,  would  be  of  ufe. 

If  two  armies  execute  flank  movements,  each 
on  their  refpe&ive  pofitions,  in  order  to  pre- 
occupy a poft,  pafs,  &c.  and  one  has  a greater 
length  of  march  to  perform  than  the  other,  that 
difadvantage  muff  be  got  over,  either  by  making 
the  road  more  eafy,  or  fo  that  a greater  front 
may  march  on  it ; or  fecondly,  by  turning  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  by  a diverfion  on  fome 
other  point,  and  fo  concealing  your  movement, 
unlefs  there  is  a fufficient  force  to  be  able  to  de- 
tach cavalry  to  harafs  his  rear,  or  light  infantry 
to  intercept  him  at  a defile. 

Whichever  army  occupies  the  pafs  fir  ft,  the 
other  cannot  force  it  in  his  prefence,  nor  can  the 
occupier,  although  fo  far  mailer  of  it,  attempt 
the  pah-age  in  the  face  of  his  adverfary,  without 
the  greateil  precaution. 

The  advantages  of  high  ground  for  pofitions* 
are,  that  the  enemy’s  movements  are  all  open  to 
you,  while  yours  are  concealed  from  him.  In 
cafe  of  an  attack,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fire  of 
your  artillery  and  mufquetry,  while  his  has  little 
effe<S!  on  you.  If  an  army  has  an  enemy  in  fronts 
and  advances,  it  mud  open  roads ; but  in  flank 
marches,  three  roads  are  all  required.  If  there 
is  but  one  made  road,  that  fhould  be  referved  for 
the  baggage,  and  other  roads  fhould  be  opened 
for  the  two  columns.  Thefe  flank  roads  fhould 
be  marked  out  on  the  army’s  coming  into  its  poii- 
tion ; they  fhould  be  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
company  in  front. 

When  an  army  marches  into  a country,  where 
it  has  not  had  time  to  prepare  the  roads,  for  ex- 
ample, in  five  columns,  each  column  will  have 
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its  guides  in  front,  who  by  camp  colours  will 
mark  out  the  route  of  the  column,  according  to 
the  dire&ions  of  the  quarter-mafter-general ; the 
pioneers  follow  the  guides,  and  level  the  road  for 
their  column ; the  baggage  fhould,  if  poffible, 
inarch  on  the  high  road. 

The  army  ought  to  have  fo  many  roads  open 
in  rere  of  its  pofition,  as  in  cafe  of  neceffity  to 
be  able  to  retreat  on  fix  columns. 


CHAR 


Wh  £ N an  officer,  of  what  rank  foever,  ar- 
rives at  his  poll,  he  fhould  come  provided  with 
the  bed  general  and  local  maps  he  can  procure. 
If  it  is  on  the  coaft,  he  fhould  alfo  get  a chart  of 
it.  Thefe  he  fhould  compare  with  the  ground, 
examine  what  depth  of  water  there  is,  how  high 
the  tide  rifes,  where  fhipping  would  command 
the  fhore,  and  where  they  would  be  commanded 
by  it.  He  fhould  examine  all  the  roads,  paffes, 
rivers,  fords,  mountains  and  pofitions,  calculate 
their  diflances  by  his  computation,  for  inftance, 
by  the  time  he  takes  in  going  from  one  to  the 
other.  He  fhould  examine  the  flate  of  the  couik 
try  as  to  forage,  take  the  number  of  mills,  how 
much  they  ulually  work,  and  what  they  they 
have  in  flore  ; inquire  where  corn  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  provifion  are  kept ; what  fairs  there  are, 
and  whence  the  cattle  are  brought.  He  fhould 
cultivate  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  endeavor  to  find  out  their  temper 
and  difpofition,  in  order  to  be  .able  to  anfwer  in- 
quiries, and  point  them  out  to  his  fuperiors.  He 
fhould  be  on  horfeback  conffantly,  when  not  on 
other  duties  ; examine  things  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  not  truft  to  reports,  if  there  are  no  maps 
of  the  country,  he  mufl  compute  the  diftances  of 
towns,  roads,  rivers,  &c.  and  from  rough  maps 
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from  his  own  calculations.  Where  there  is  a 
pofition,  he  fhould  meafure  the  diflance  of  the 
neighbouring  heights  by  paces,  and  fee  if  it  is 
commanded  ; this  knowledge,  previoufly  acquired, 
will  give  him  confidence  in  a time  of  danger.  In 
time  of  harvefl  he  fhould  calculate,  how  much 
corn  of  all  forts  is  in  the  country,  and  inquire 
whither  it  ufually  goes. 

Fuel  is  an  effential  article  ; he  fhould  inquire 
what  flock  there  is  of  that,  if  there  is  a fuffici- 
ency  for  troops  in  cafe  of  being  put  in  winter 
cantonments.  All  this  inquiry  is  necefiary,  to 
poffefs  an  officer  with  that  general  and  mifcella- 
neous  knowledge,  without  which  he  never  can 
be  of  ufe. 

If  he  is  in  an  advanced  pofl,  he  mufl  be  cauti- 
ous not  to  give  unneceffary  alarms,  to  imprefs 
the  public  with  an  idea  of  extraordinary  alertnefs  ; 
and  not  tranfmit  a report,  till  he  has  examined 
into  the  foundation  of  it  himfelf. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  great  Guflavus 
Adolphus,  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Prince  Henry  of 
Pruffia,  flrongly  authorize  the  principles  here  laid 
down.  His  words  are : ct  II  dit,  (Schildknecht 
officier  d'ingenieurs)  que  le  Monarque  Suedois 
etant  au  camp  de  Beerwalde,  avoit  projette  de 
s’emparer  d’un  defile,  pour  furprendre  les  Impe- 
riaux  dans  leur  camp.  Mais  que  comme  il  ne  fe 
floit  jamais  aux  cartes  gravees,  & qu’il  etoit  im- 
poffible  d’aller  reconnoitre  le  terrein  parceque 
l’ennemi  Poccupoit,  cet  ingenieur  en  fit  le  plan 
d’apies  le  rapport  des  habitans,  & le  prefenta  aux 
Roi  qui  dirigea  fa  marche  en  confluence,  mais 
l’armee  avant  d’arriver  au  defile,  fe  trouva  tout 
d’un  coup,  vis-a-vis  d’un  marais  qui  n’etoit  pas 
marque  dans  le  plan  de  l’ingenieur.  Ce  marais 
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pouvoit  etre  defendu  par  l’ennemi,  & couter  bean- 
coup  de  monde  aux  Suedois.  Le  Roi  rebroufla 
chemin,  & traita  fort  malie  pauvre  Schildknecht, 
qui  afiura  fa  Majefte  que  le  plan  avoit  ete  fait 
fur  le  rapport  d’un  vieux  gentilhomme  <k  d’un 
ecclefiaftique  du  lieu.  Eh  bien,  dit  le  Roi  en 
plaifantant,  fuivez  ces  braves  gens,  & faites 
vous  montrer  ce  marais  pour  n’en  pas  tromper 
d’autres. 
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Gn  the  intef'k 


>e  Country . 


If  you  have  no  great  magazines,  and  live  only 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  people  of  the  country 
are  ill  affected  to  you,  and  cut  off  your  daily  and 
cafual  fupplies,  what  becomes  of  the  war?  If  a 
country  is  in  a ftate  of  defence,  there  fhould  be 
a year’s  provifion  in  advance  in  the  military  ma- 
gazines. If  there  is  not  a fufficiency  wherever 
the  army  comes,  they  or  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try muff  ftarve.  The  confequence  of  ftarving  is 
defperation  and  pillage.  What  kind  of  foraging 
parties  muff  you  then  fend  out  ? There  is  no 
country  where  a good  unaerftanding  between  the 
army  and  country  people  is  fo  neceffary,  as  in 
Ireland.  At  any  rate,  your  magazines  ought  to 
be  formed  this  year  for  the  enfuing  one.  Sup- 
pofe  you  are  obliged  to  take  the  field  in  March 
or  April,  fach  a thing  is  impoflible.  Where  is 
your  corn,  potatoes,  or  fuel ; where  forage  for 
your  cavalry  before  Auguft  ? Thefe  are  ferious 
confiderations,  and  no  one  thinks  of  them.  The 
generality  of  people  imagine,  all  that  is  neceffary 
for  an  army  to  take  the  field,  is  to  have  canvas 
to  cover  them. 

The  bufinefs  of  maintaining  an  army,  fo  as  to 
keep  its  operations  unclogged,  is  a fcience  by 
itfelf.  It  muff  be  confidered,  that  in  an  emer- 
gency, the  country  will  be  charged  cent,  per  cent. 
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more  than  the  value.  Whatever  is  bought  in 
the  country  might  be  paid  in  government  deben- 
tures ; fmall  ones  might  be  ftruck  off  for  that 
purpofe. 

What  is  the  lofs  of  ten  fail  of  the  line  and 
two  hundred  tranfports,  to  the  3b  rench,  compared 
to  getting  poffeffion  of  this  country  ? It  is  to  be 
hoped  government  will  fee  the  confequence  of  it 
in  due  time.  In  four  days  from  the  appearance 
of  an  enemy  on  the  coaft,  it  is  poffible  for  them 
to  be  in  poffeffion  of  all  Connaught,  and  proba- 
bly a confiderable  part  of  Ulfter.  Imagine  the 
fituation  of  this  country,  with  forty  thoufand 
French  on  the  weft  of  the  Shannon,  and  ten 
thoufand  from  Belturbet  to  Newry.  If  our  forces 
advance  toward  Connaught,  the  French  army  of 
the  north  is  in  their  rere  ; if  againft  the  north, 
the  army  from  Connaught  is  on  their  left  and 
rere. 

Immediately  on  landing,  the  enemy  would  moft 
probably  publifh  a proclamation,  offering  indem- 
nity and  fecurity  to  all  who  ftaid  at  home,  and 
inviting  the  country  people  to  bring  provifions 
to  his  camp.  This  would  open  a communication 
between  them,  and  facilitate  his  means  of  pro- 
curing intelligence.  If  he  found  the  people  of 
the  country  ill  affected  to  the  government,  he 
would  deliver  out  arms  to  them,  and  take  them 
in  pay,  form  pioneers,  free  corps,  &c. 

Probably  no  inducement  could  make  an  Eng- 
lifhman  a in  concert  with  a Frenchman  ; fuch 
is  their  antipathy.  There  is  as  yet  no  affection 
between  the  two  nations  here,  but  there  certainly 
is  no  antipathy  to  the  French. 

Any  one  wTho  has  feen  the  wealth  and  happinefs 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  peafantry,  and  after- 
wards feen  them  run  over  to  their  invader,  will 
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be  apt  to  inquire,  if  there  are  any  peculiar  cif- 
cumftances  in  the  cafe  of  the  Irifh  peafantry, 
which  will  induce  them  to  adopt  a contrary 
conduct.  If  they  are  not  more  wealthy, 
more  happy,  and  more  independent;  if  they  are 
not  more  attached  to  their  laws  and  government ; 
if  they  have  not  more  reafon  to  be  fo,is  it  proba- 
ble that  they  will  adopt  a contrary  conduct  ? The 
Flemings  certainly  lived  under  a happy  govern- 
ment, and  had  no  reafon  to  diflike  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria.  Every  well-wifher  to  his  country  ought 
to  confider  thefe  points  in  time  ; in  the  moment 
of  danger  it  is  too  late,  and  we  muft  at  lafb  re- 
cur to  the  peafantry  for  protection*. 

One  cannot  but  be  furprized,  that  the  import- 
ance of  this  country  fhould  have  ftruck  the 
world  in  general  fo  little  of  late  years.  Previous 
to  the  independence  of  America,  it  was  an  ob- 
fcure  fpot  at  the  extremity  of  the  old  world,  and 
would  probably  have  remained  fo,  had  America 
continued  to  be  peopled  only  with  favages.  Ig- 
norant of  navigation,  and  confequently  incapa- 
ble of  coming  forward  in  the  great  theatre  of 
the  human  race.  America  has  as  yet  much  to 
do  at  home  ; probably  it  will  be  many  years  be- 
fore file  will  begin  to  (hew  all  her  greatnefs  in 
action,  before  fhe  will  have  her  due  weight  in 
the  political  balance  of  the  world ; but  if  their  t 

* The  planters  in  the  Weft-India  iflands  are  obliged  to 
adopt  the  defperate  refource  of  arming  their  negro  flaves, 
and  our  men  of  property  are  afraid  to  truft  their  own  te- 
nants 1 If  this  is  the  cafe,  can  any  thing  be  more  defperate 
than  our  fituation?  The  French,  when  their  country  was 
invaded,  armed  the  whole  people,  and  the  people  did  not 
betray  their  truft.  How  wretched  then  muft  be  the  litua- 
tion  of  thofe,  who  are  afraid  to  recur  to  fuch  an  expedient, 
and  with  what  face  will  they  attempt  it,  when  it  can  be  no 
longer  avoided. 
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progrefs  increases  in  the  fame  proportion  that  it 
has  done,  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  think  it 
will  do  even  more,  they  will  probably  caufe  a 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  which 
thefe  countries  will  participate  more  deeply  than 
any  other. 

Ireland,  fituated  between  the  two  continents, 
is,  notwithftanding  the  misfortunes  of  fix  centu- 
ries, now  increafing  in  wealth,  in  civilization, 
and  population.  Happy  would  it  be  if  the  two 
former  kept  pace  with  the  laft ; but  unfortunately 
the  drain  of  the  upper  claffes  of  the  people  and 
their  money  to  England,  is  fuch,  as  prevents  the 
country’s  deriving  all  or  near  the  advantages 
nature  and  the  times  hold  out  to  her.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries  will  be  ever  maintained ; yet  this  war 
England  feems  to  have  either  defpifed  the  power 
of  France  too  much,  or  it  relied  too  much  on  the 
natural  ftrength  of  Ireland  ; or  finally,  it  was 
not  aware  of  its  confequence ; for  it  was  left  by 
her  in  what  may  in  the  mod  unqualified  manner 
be  called,  an  abfolutely  defencelefs  ftate. 

Ireland  contains  about  five  millions  of  people 
of  all  defcriptions,  of  whom  the  poor  are  at  lead 
four  million  feven  hundred  thoufand.  By  poor 
is  meant,  not  farmers  and  tradefmen,  but  thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  work  to  earn  their  fuftenance 
from  day  to  day.  One  reafon  for  this  great 
proportion  of  poor,  is,  that  every  man  marries* 
In  moft  other  countries  people  do  not,  unlels 
they  have  fome  profped:  of  a maintenance  for 
their  families.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  in  this 
country,  property  and  independence,  (without  a 
certain  degree  of  which  mankind  will  not  be  at 
reft)  were  more  diffufed.  It  is  true,  men  are 
nev'er  to  be  fatisfied.  A monarch  who  poffeffes 
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dominions  larger  than  the  reft  of  Europe,  finds 
that  a fpot  of  her  neighbour’s  territory  lies  con- 
venient, and  feizes  it.  Here  is  no  ftimulus  of 
want,  but  merely  the  love  of  acquisitions,  that 
Providence  has  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 
Can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  if  what  is  common- 
ly called  the  mob,  that  part  of  Society  compofed 
of  all  that  is  wretched,  all  that  is  outcaft, 
and  all  that  is  hopelefs,  fhould  turn  upon  the 
property  of  their  wealthy  neighbour,  when  an 
opportunity  offers.  If  it  is  faid,  they  were  born 
and  are  ufed  to  their  Situation,  that  is  the 
language  of  unfeeling  folly.  That  country  is 
wretched,  indeed,  where  ninety-nine  in  every 
hundred  fee  and  feel,  that  no  change,  no  revo- 
lution, can  poffibly  make  them  worfe  or  more 
miferable  than  they  a&ually  are.  From  fuch  a 
ftate  of  thinking  they  muff  look  with  anxiety  for 
a change. 

Where  the  inhabitants  of  a country  are  disu- 
nited among  themfelves,  that  country  cannot  en^ 
joy  fecurity.  All  patriotism  is  Smothered  in  the 
effervefcence  of  private  animofities,  and  the  moft 
definitive  pafiions.  Such,  happily,  is  not  the 
(late  of  England ; nor  will  it  any  where  elfe  add 
to  the  flrength  or  fecurity  of  her  empire*.  Eng- 
land for  many  years  engroffed  the  trade  and 
wealth  of  the  univerfe,  without  a rival,  and  found- 
ed her  Splendor  on  it ; but  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  it  can  be  always  fo  ; trade  will  in 
time  find  its  level,  and  all  cannot  be  gainers. 

Should  England  decline,  in  proportion  to  her 
decadence,  the  value  of  Ireland  to  her  increafes  ; 
the  attachment  of  Ireland  fhould  alfo  increafe, 
united  by  Situation,  language,  manners,  and  com- 
mon intered.  Such  a band  ought  to  be  indiffo- 
luble. 

" Witnefs  the  late  events  in  the 
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The  beft  way  to  perpetuate  it  is,  by  endea- 
vouring to  convince  both  nations,  that  is  to  fay, 
not  the  few  but  the  great  mafs  of  both  nations 
that  they  are  benefited  by  the  connection  ; and 
let  not  the  multitude  be  defpifed  by  the  rich  and 
great.  It  is  that  the  rich  may  enjoy  eafe,  that 
the  poor  man  labours ; and  for  their  fecurity 
that  the  poor  fight  and  bleed.  In  the  hour  of 
danger  and  diftrefs,  the  great,  the  powerful,  and 
the  wealthy,  mult  throw  themfelves  for  protec- 
v tion  on  their  poor  neighbours,  for  their  lives, 
their  families,  and  their  properties.  It  is  there- 
fore the  particular  interelf,  not  of  the  poor,  but 
of  the  rich,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  caufe  of 
the  nation  a common  one.  If  it  is  alledged, 
that  the  lower  orders  will  not  believe  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  fuch  a queflion,  ftill  the  prin- 
ciple is  undeniable,  and  it  is  an  additional  rea- 
fon  againft  procrafiinating  the  only  fecurity  of 
the  rich  until  the  hour  of  danger — -it  is  then  too 
late. 

And  it  will  be  well  for  thofe  who  have  power 
to  remember,  that  if  the  poorer  daffies  are  the 
people,  it  is  for  the  happinefs  of  the  people  that 
power  has  been  delegated  to  them ; that  a nati- 
onal caufe  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  few,  but  of 
the  many. 

La  Jaquerie  was  the  name  given  to  a mod 
dreadful  civil  war,  with  which  France  was  once 
fcourged.  It  was  an  infurredion  of  the  peafan- 
try,  owing  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  nobles. 

The  Hungarian  peafantry  in  their  laft  infur- 
redion, to  which  they  were  goaded  by  every 
fpecies  of  oppreffion,  committed  dreadful  excel- 
fes,  (hutting  up  the  nobility  in  their  caflles,  and 
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fetting  fire  to  them,  &c.  Horiah  and  Kloikar 
were  delegated  by  the  peafants  to  prefent  their 
petition  to  the  Emperor.  Horiah  was  a man  of 
great  talents.  It  is  reported  the  anfwer  of  the 
Emperor  was  in  the  following  words  : “ It  is  all 
your  own  fault.” 

Poland  has  neither  flrong  ground,  nor  rivers, 
nor  fortreffes  ; its  people  are  difpirited  by  their 
ftate  of  vaffalage ; they  are  treated  every  where 
with  indignity.  A poftilion  exercifes  his  whip 
on  every  unfortunate  peafant  with  impunity,  who 
is  not  able  to  get  out  of  bis  way  in  time.  They 
are  abjedi,  unprincipled,  drunken  and  licentious. 
Having  no  fecurity  for  property,  they  have  no 
bufinels  to  acquire  more  than  fuflains  them  from 
day  to  day  ; and  their  nobility  are  under  no  tie  to 
treat  them  well.  Yet  when  the  country  was  in- 
vaded, the  defenders  of  it  were  headed  by  tradef- 
men  (Ihcemakers)  of  Warfaw,  and  the  nobility 
did  not  th^n  difdain  their  ftation  or  their  aflift- 
ance. 

There  is  fomething  fo  extraordinary  in  the  fol- 
lowing, that  the  tranflation  of  it,  from  the  ori- 
ginal German,  may  not  be  unacceptable: 

“ War  mult  be  carried  on,  either  in  our  own, 
or  in  a neutral,  or  in  an  enemy’s  country.  If  I 
had  no  view  but  to  my  own  glory,  I would  always 
prefer  making  my  own  dominions  the  feat  of 
war.  As  there,  every  man  ferves  for  a fpy,  and 
the  enemy  cannot  ltir  a ftep  without  its  being 
known,  I can  then  fend  out  large  or  fmall  par- 
lies without  apprehenfion,  and  make  any  move- 
ment: I pleafe  without  rifque.  If  the  enemy  is 
beaten,  every  peafant  becomes  a foldier  and  ha- 
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raues  the  enemy.  Of  that  the  Elector  Frederick 
William  had  experience,  after  the  battle  of  Fehr- 
bellin,  where  the  peafants  killed  more  of  the 
Swedifh  foldiers,  than  there  were  flain  in  the 
a<dion ; and  the  fame  circumftance  happened  to 
me  after  the  battle  of  Plohenfriedberg,  where  the 
mountaineers  of  Silefia  brought  me  in  a multi- 
tude of  Auftrian  prifoners.  Where  the  country, 
which  is  the  feat  of  war,  is  neutral,  that  party 
always  has  the  advantage,  which  is  able  to  ob- 
tain the  good  will  of  the  people.  In  fuch  a litu- 
ation  the  drifted  difcipline  muff  be  obferved* 
and  plunder  and  marauding  feverely  punifhed. 

“ The  energy  mult  be  charged  with  the  word 
defigns  againft  the  country.  If  it  is  Protedant, 
profefs  yourfelves  on  all  occafions  the  defenders 
of  the  Protedant  religion,  and  trumpet  forth  in 
the  hearing  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
whole  fimplicity  is  eafily  impofed  on,  the  ft  rang- 
ed. fentiments  of  religious  fanaticifm.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  the  country  is  Catholick,  your  con- 
verfation  mud  run  on  the  propriety  of  univerfal 
toleration  in  matters  of  religion ; profefs  the  mod 
moderate  fentiments,  and  lament  that  priefl- 
craft  fhould  have  caufed  fuch  difference  between 
mankind,  who  are  all  agreed  in  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  Chridianity. 

“ In  regard  to  detachments,  &c,  all  that  mud  be 
entirely  regulated  by  the  knowledge  you  acquire 
of  the  good  or  ill  difpofition  of  the  country  peo- 
ple toward  you.  From  the  untolerated  religious 
feftaries,  afliftance  may  be  derived ; the  gentry, 
let  them  pretend  wdiat  they  will,  will  betray  you, 
fo  will  the  clergy.  But  the  great  ground  on 
which  to  put  yourlelf,  is  religions  fanaticifm.  If 
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I can  once  fucceed  in  exafperating  a people,  on 
the  fcore  of  liberty  of  confcience,and  can  perfuadc 
them  that  they  are  oppreffed  by  their  clergy  and 
gentry,  you  may  rely  on  them.  I call  this  bring- 
ing heaven  and  hell  on  my  fide.  Taxes  afford  a 
good  ground  for  agitating  the  people’s  minds ; 
perfuade  them  that  in  cafe  of  a change  of  govern- 
ment they  would  be  taken  off,”  &c.  &c. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  fore- 
going inflru&ions  are  not  written  by  a 
Democrat ; but  that  though  they  contain 
traits  of  the  moft  fublime  Jacobinifm,  they  are 
a part  of  the  ninth  articles  of  fecret  inftru&ions 
of  the  great  Frederick  of  Pruffia  to  his  officers; 
of  Frederick  the  King,  Hero,  Legiflator  and 
Philofopher;  the  goodnefs  of  whofe  heart,  un- 
changed by  greatnefs  and  pvofperity,  was  equally 
eonfpicuous  in  his  perfonal  friendfhips,  and  his 
regard  for  the  happinels  and  profperity  of  his 
dominions.  And  it  alfo  appears  hereby,  that 
the  French  have  not  the  merit  of  having  difco- 
vered  this  new'  fyftem  of  fetting  the  world  in  a 
flame,  and  lhaking  eflablifhed  governments,  as 
has  been  attributed  to  them,  and  which  they  ar- 
rogated to  themfelves. 

When  fuch  meafures  are  adopted  by  a charac- 
ter, to  whom  they  are  fo  uncongenial,  as  that 
above-mentioned,  it  only  proves,  that  men’s  acti- 
ons and  principles  are  determined  by  the  fitua- 
tions  into  which  fortune  throws  them. 

Every Tuggeftion  which  is  here  laid  down,  as 
proper  to  inilil  into  the  minds  of  the  fubje&s  of 
a hof  ile  Sovereign,  is  equally  applicable  to  thofe 
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of  that  Monarch  from  whom  they  proceed  ; yet 
becaufe  the  meafure  anfwers  the  emergency  of 
the  moment,  it  is  adopted  without  any  fear  of  a 
future  retribution. 
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JL  H E paffage  of  rivers  is  fo  much  connedled 
with  the  defence  of  frontiers,  and  there  is  fuch 
a fimplieity  in  the  conduct  of  a defcent,  and  the 
rules  to  be  followed  in  the  former  cafe,  that 
the  two  fubjedls  of  confideration  may  be,  per- 
haps, not  improperly  thrown  together.  Since 
cou nti  cib  Poland,  have  no  frontier  that  ad- 
mits of  defence,  as  has  before  been  obferved,  to 
defend  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburgh,  the 
King  of  Prufiia  advances  and  takes  poffeflion  of 
Wittemberg,  why  ? becaufe  Brandenburgh  is  a 
ilat  open  country,  and  not  defenfible,  except  at 
Wittemberg. 

Portugal  has  a weak  frontier,  becaufe  all  the 
chains  of  mountains  and  all  the  rivers  run  at 
right  angles  with  it,  of  courfe,  parallel  to  the  line 
of  operations  of  the  invader. 

Whichever  way  rivers  are  obferved  to  run  by 
the  map,  it  may  be  inferred  the  mountains  and 
pofitions  alfb  run.  In  Alface  they  are  favoura- 
ble to  defend  -the  country,  and  the  French  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  fca  is  the  frontier  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  firil  defence,  the  Britifh  navy*;  but  no 
Hateful  a n or  foldier  would  l ifque  the  exigence  of 
the  nation  under  his  care5  upon  one  fecurity. 
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-Notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  of  our  navy,  in 
every  refpedh,  there  exifts  a poffibility  of  France 
being,  at  a future  day,  equal  or  fuperior.  If 
France  made  a defcent  on  this  country,  Hie  would 
' not  confider  what  became  of  her  tranfports.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  of  for 
tifyiug  the  dock-yards  in  the  Channel,  feme 
years  ago,  * was  not  carried  into  effect.  It  is 
fuiprifing,  that  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Englifh 
would  not  fee  how  much  cheaper  they  might  be 
defended  by  militia,  in  works  of  earth,  than  by 
failors  in  (hips  of  war ; or  the  abfurdity  of  firft 
fitting  and  manning  a fhip  for  fea,  and  then  be- 
ing obliged  to  keep  her  rotting  in  harbour  to 
defend  the  dock-yard.  The  fuperioiity  of  the 
Englifh  navy  is  not  from  excluhve  relburces,  but 
from  its  having  very  naturally,  on  account  of 
its  fituation,  turned  its  attention  early  to  the 
fea,  and  in  confequence,  having  got  the  hart  of 
the  reft  of  Europe,  But  Ameiica  and  France 
have  as  good  ports,  as  much  timber,  and  may 
one  day  have  as  much  trade  Had  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  inftead  of  maintaining  four  hundred 
thoufand  men  in  arms,  on  earth,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  fea,  her  navy  might  have  been 
as  powerful  now7. 

For  thefe  heafons  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  more  at- 
tention were  paid  to  the  defence  of  our  coaft. 

A chain  of  telegraphies,  from  the  north,  from 
Galway,  and  Bantry,  to  the  capital,  would  be 
very  ufeful. 

If  a river  is  the  frontier,  and  muft  be  palled 
in  face  of  an  enemy,  the  following  rules  muft 
be  adhered  to  as  clofe  as  poftible,  viz.  choofe  a 
rentrant  angle,  your  banks  higher  than  the  op- 
pofite  ones,  and  place  batteries  on  each  flank. 
The  night  is  alio  oftan  a favourable  time.  What 
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Marfhal  Saxe  fays  of  intrenchments,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  what  we  have  read  of  the  palfage  of 
rivers,  fometimes  they  fucceed,  “ Parceque  la  tete 
tourne  aux  hommes  quand  il  leur  arrive  des 
chofes,  aux  quels  ils  ne  s’attendant  pas,” — the 
paifage  of  rivers  ofteu  fucceeds,  becaufe  it  is  not 
imagined  that  it  will  be  attempted. 

The  belt  way  to  defend  a river,  fays  Maizeroy, 
is  to  have  corps  detached  along  it  at  certain 
diftances,  but  near  enough  to  join  at  the  point 
of  attack.  The  ufual  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
guarding  a river  are,  to  break  up  fords,  deftroy 
boats,  watch  the  molt  likely  places,  namely, 
where  the  river  forms  a bend  towards  the  ene- 
my, and  where  another  river  runs  into  it  on  the 
enemy’s  fide,  by  which  they  might  fend  down 
pontoons,  floats,  &c.  Where  there  are  illands 
raife  redoubts  on  them,  and  mount  cannon. 

Of  defcents,  Maizeroy  fays.  Retrenchments  to 
guard  again!!  them  are  not  only  ufelefs,  but  dan- 
gerous. So  many  places  admit  of  a debarka- 
tion, it  would  be  *w*neceffary  to  intrench  the 
whole  co ail.  The  enemy  will  not  prefent  him- 
felf  at  a guarded  place,  except  as  a feint  to  di- 
vert. Every  time  the  Englifh  defcended  on  the 
coall  of  France,  they  did  it  with  the  greatell 
eafe.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  when  the  inten- 
tion of  the  enemy  is  evident,  alfemble  troops  as 
loon  as  poliible,  they  being,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed, 
previoufly  arranged  for*  the  purpofe,  and  advance 
toward  the  enemy.  If  he  is  in  the  act  of  land- 
ing, he  fhould  be  attacked  without  deliberation, 
and  without  heeding  the  prodigious  fire  of  the 
covering  fleet,  'which  is  not  to  be  dreaded  by 
hoops  oft  the  Chore  and  in  movement;  and  once 
they  come  to  clofe  action,  the  enemy  can  make 
ho  more  ufe  of  his  Are.  If  you  find  him  landed 
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and  in  force,  occupy  fome  advantageous  poll, 
where  he  may  be  detained  till  the  arrival  of  all 
the  troops.  If  he  means  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in 
the  country,  he  will  come  in  great  force,  unlefs 
he  expe&s  to  find  them  difpofed  in  his  favour*. 

Redoubts  upon  a coaft,  if  they  have  not  can- 
non in  them,  are  ufelefs.  As  the  enemy  may  dif- 
embai  k at  low  water,  they  fhould  be  made  en- 
barbette,  and  placed  fo  as  to  have  a crofs  fire. 
It  is  right  to  have  points  of  appuy  and  rally- 
ing, fortified  up  the  country.  It  appears  that 
Maizeroy  fpeaks  only  of  the  fmaller  fort  of  at- 
tacks. He  adds  the  following  important  obfer- 
vation,  The  defence  of  a country  does  not  con- 
fill  in  th:  number  of  fortreffes,  but  in  the  zeal  of 
the  people,  well-regulated  finances,  difciplined 
troops,  and  the  facility  of  augmenting  them 
whenever  neceffity  requires. 

The  manoeuvres  our  troops  are  taught,  only 
ferve  to  give  them  falfe  ideas.  Maizeioy  fays, 
to  train  troops,  enterprizes  ol  fmall  importance 
mull  be  undertaken, — Mais  il  faut  prendre  gaide 
de  s’y  faire  battre.  A good  rule. 

* The  French  failed  in  their  attempt  on  Sardinia,  becaufe 
they  landed  a very  inconfiderable  force,  becaufe  the  peafan- 
try  milled  down  armed  upon  them,  and  becaufe  they  took 
panick. 

They  were  defeated  at  Sallee,  becaufe  they  came  up  the 
river  in  their  boats  wirh  the  tide  ; when  it  .bbed  they  were 
left  flicking  in  he  mud,  where  they  were  aftailed  by  the 
Moors  and  Arabs,  and,  unaole  to  defend  then  elves,  they 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  them  with  their  fhort  f words.  There 
3 re’  two  ftrong  infiances  of  what  a pealantry  can  do. 
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On  the  prefent  State  of  Defence  of  ) the  Country — The 
Force , and  probable  DjJlnbutiwjfof  it — -And  on  the 
Ex pences  and  Necefities  of  (ffmp  aifh. 


Th  E forces  in  Ireland  may  be  eftimated  at 
upward  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
thoufand  might  be  brought  into  the  field,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ot  the  kingdom.  Probably  ten  thou- 
fand might,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  be  affembled. 
There  is  no  train  of  artillery  fit  to  take  the  field, 
equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  nor  are 
there  magazines  formed.  It  is  fuppofed  the  ca- 
valry could  not  take  the  field  for  want  of  forage. 

There  is  a fquadron  of  men  of  war  at  Cork. 

It  is  fuppofed  the  troops  will  be  encamped  in 
Email  corps  of  five  thoufand  each ; one  near 
Dublin,  one  in  the  fouth,  and  one  in  the  north. 
For  the  tranfporting  magazines,  &c.  the  troops 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  people  of  the 
country,  having  no  carriages  attached  to  the 
army  for  that  purpofe,  which  is  one  inconveni- 
ence. There  is  no  corps  of  pontoniers,  on 
which  account  the  army  could  pafs  rivers  but  on 
one  column.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  there 
are  no  foitreffes  in  the  country  ; there  are  alfo 
few  engineers;  nor  have  the  military  been  in  the 
practice  of  breaking  ground.  If  it  were  poffible 
th^t  the.  whole  army  could  aifemble  to  oppofe 
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the  enemy,  and  leave  the  country  without  troops 
to  maintain  internal  peace,  proted  their  maga- 
zines, communications,  &c.  fuch  an  army  could 
not  continue  a month  together  for  want  of  pro- 
vilions. 

An  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  with  their 
followers,  the  neceifary  horfes,  and  adding  only 
the  fmall  proportion  of  one  thoufand  regular  ca- 
valry, would  confume  eighteen  thoufand  barrels 
of  corn,  of  all  defcriptions,  every  four  weeks ; 
bel-ides  this,  it  mutt  have  turf,  itraw,  hay,  and 
cattle.  It  would  require  fifteen  thoufand  fheep, 
or  two  thoufand  head  of  black  cattle,  alfo, 
monthly ; and  would  thus  confume  in  that  fpace 
of  time,  the  produce  of  four  thoufand  acres  of 
land,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  campaign,  of  up- 
ward of  twenty  thoufand  acres,  amounting  in, 
value,  to  upward  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 

An  army  of  a nominal  forty  thoufand  men, 
which  to  a certainty  would  not  bring  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  in  the  field,  would  cofl  while 
there,  the  fir  ft  campaign,  half  a million  iierling. 
If  forty  thoufand  etfedives  are  neceifary  for  the 
defence  of  the  ifland,  fixty  thoufand  muft  be 
rated  as  the  ftrength  of  the  army,  the  additional 
expence  may  be  calculated. 

The  camp  equipage,  and  the  year’s  (lores 
before-hand,  would  require  a fum  of  two  milli- 
ons, to  put  this  country  in  a tolerable  ftate  of 
defence.  One  million  muft  be  added,  for  forti- 
fying polls  ; and  the  cafualties  and  contingencies, 
even  the  article  of  blankets,  of  which  there  mull 
be  a hundred  thoufand  in  ftore,  comes  to  a large 
fum,  and  if  the  army  are  in  the  field,  muft  be 
renewed  every  year.  A lefs  fum  of  money  than 
four  millions  fterling,  in  the  national  treafury, 

would 
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would  not  be  futncient  to  carry  an  army  thro’ 
the  fir  ft  campaign.  Twenty  thoufand  men  would 
require  near  two  thoufand  horfes,  of  all  defcrip- 
tions3  in  order  to  move  from  place  to  place. 

Government  Ihouid  have  a hundred  thoufand 
barrels  of  corn  in  ftore,  in  the  country,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  army. 

When  the  late  Gen.  Edward  Dalton,  marched 
to  the  Low  Countries,  at  the  time  the  Emperor*- 
jofeph  II.  threatened  Holland,  his  army  was  fed 
from  the  oppoiite  fide  of  the  Rhine : a fevere 
froft  rendered  it  unnavigabL  and  v>  he  2 the  fup= 
ply  of  bread  was  exhaul  ec  , .here  was  no  remedy 
but  to  difband  the  army,  with  orders  for  every 
man  to  fhift  for  himfelf.  Thefe  orders  were  ac- 
tually to  have  been  iffuea,  on  the  enfuing  day, 
but  a thaw  fortunately  taking  place  during  the 
night,  and  again  opening  the  communication, 
prevented  the  total  reparation  of  the  army  taking 
place. 


* 
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XIV. 


'Revenues, 


Xf  the  French  were  to  get  polfeffion  of  this 
country,  they  would  probably  a 6t  here,  as  they 
have  done  elfewhere—  Vvould  refped:  piivate  pro- 
perty, but  rob  the  public  treafure.  The  reve- 
nues they  would  feize  here,  are  what  originate 
from  taxes,  and  thofe  of  the  church. 

Reckon  the  Hearth  Tax  at  - ^.50,000  per  ann. 

The  County  Prefentments  amount,  thro’ 

the  kingdom,  to  not  lefs  than  - - 100,000 

Tithes  and  Church  Revenues  - 450,000 

^’.600,000 

A fum  of  money  equal  to  the  maintenance  of 
30,000  troops.  Suppofe  all  thefe  taxes  were, 
during  the  prefent  war,  given  up,  and  in  head 
thereof  two  fhillings  an  acre  on  all  arable  and 
pafture  land,  laid  on,  to  be  expended  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  deducting  alio  for  the 
public  roads,  necefiary  falaries,  eccleliafticai  and 
others.  The  goodnefs  of  our  roads  is  a great 
misfortune,  it  would  facilitate  in  thegreateft  degree 
the  conqueft  of  the  country.  Why  fhould  mo- 
ney be  expended  in  making  roads  and  building 
bridges,  when  we  do  not  know  how  foon  we 

O ^ ' 

mult  break  them  up  ? It  would  only  be  necef- 
lary to  retain  a few  of  the  principal  ones. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  opulent  clalfes  at 
once  tb  contribute  liberally,  by  a free  gift  for 

the 
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i.he  defence  of  the  country ; for  what  would  tfie 
enemy  probably  do,  if  they  gained  a footing 
here  ? they  would  abolifh,  by  a manifefto,  all  the 
above-mentioned  taxes,  which  fall  in  this  coun- 
try folely  on  the  poor,  and  infiead  of  it  lay  a 
general  tax  on  all  property.  They  would  be 
fure  in  fuch  a meafure  to  have  the  voice  of  the 
people  with  them*. 

There  are  many  other  taxes  from  .which  reve- 
nue is  drawn,  but  the  above  are  what  come  par- 
ticularly out  of  the  pockets  of  pie  ; and 

an  exoneration  from  which,  wo-::  be  molt  par- 
ticularly felt  and  applauded  by  them.  It  muff 
be  admitted,  that  fuch  a change  In  the  fyftem 
of  any  country  is  a very  ftrong  meafure  ; thofe 
certainly  ought  never  to  be  recurred  to  but  in 
times  of  the  greateft  danger.  People  who  think 
that  is  now  the  cafe,  will  probably  be  alfo  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  now  neeeffary  for  our  own 
fecurity,  to  be  at  lead  prepared  to  adopt  fome- 
thing  fimilar,  if  affairs  do  not  very  loon  take  a 
new  turn  ; if  they  do  not,  there  is  no  alternative 
in  cafe  of  an  attack,  but  fubmifiion ; for  if  the 
fpirit  of  the  people  is  not  roufed  in  their  own 
defence,  if  they  are  lukewarm  and  indifferent, 
it  is  impoffible  for  the  country  to  be  defended 
by  any  army.  There  is  no  great  hope  from  the 
convulfions  in  France,  it  is  now  a great  military 
Republic,  and  will  always  be  equally  formidable 
externally,  becaufe  its  force  is  derived,  not  from 
the  cafual  ability  of  a military  King,  or  a great 
Statefman,  but  from  the  fpirit  which  pervades 

* Tithes  are  in  great  part  lay  property.  In  whatever 
way  the  money  is  levied,  the  clergy  mult  be  paid.  Nothing 
here  muft  be  underftood  as  trenching  upon  the  maintenance 
of  that  body;  but  tithes,  tho’ a tax,  are  a transferable  pro- 
perty. 
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the  whole  mafs  of  the  nation.  Probably  France 
may  ultimately  fall  as  Rome  did,  but  it  is  like- 
wife  probable  fhe  may  be  in  the  mean  time 
equally  vi&orious.  Rome  fought  with  nations, 
which,  tho’  barbarous,  breathed  a fpirit  of  patri- 
otism, and  were  unanimous  againft  the  invader  ; 
but  the  French  may  fay  with  Shakefpeare,  “ We 
have  met  with  foes  who  ftrike  befide  us.” 


i r * 
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t H A P.  XV. 

Mifcellaneous  Obfervations. 


An  enemy’s  army  of  50,0.00  men,  would  con- 
fume  in  the  various  articles  of  the  produce  of 
the  foil,  as  much  as  would  amount  weekly  to 
upward  of  three  thoufand  acres.  Thefe  articles 
of  fubiiftence  mult  be  obtained,  either  methodi- 
cally, thro’  the  means  of  the  conftituted  autho- 
rities of  the  country,  which  would  be  attended 
with  leaft  mifery,  or  by  means  of  pillage.  What- 
ever a retiring  army  may  do,  it  is  impofiible  an 
- advancing  one  could  fubfilt  a day  upon  the  wild 
fyltem  of  rapine. 

An  invader’s  objedl  is  to  get  polfelfion  of  the 
country  as  foon  as  he  can  ; but  this  is  not  done 
until  the  feat  of  government  is  in  his  power. 
Let  him  have  what  footing  in  the  country  he 
will,  until  he  gains  that,  the  vital  principle  re- 
mains unextinguifhed,  and  the  body  will  perforin 
its  fun&ions.  Dublin,  as  the  capital  and  feat 
of  government,  wrould  of  courfe  be  the  objedl  of 
attack  ; but  there  is.  an  additional  reafon,  it  would 
be  necelfary  for  them  to  gain  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  kingdom,  fortify  Dublin,  Drogheda,  &c.  and 
there  form  their  frontier  againft  England. 

Previous  to  Lord  Howe’s  adlion  whth  the 
French,  tho’  both  fleets  endeavoured  their  ut- 
moft  to  come  to  it,  they  were  three  days  in 
fight  of  each  other,  without  being  able  to  do  fo. 

This 
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This  proves  the  uncertainty  of  our  reliance  or 
fecurity  from  the  fea.  What  might  not  have 
been  effe&ed  by  a fleet  of  tranfports  during  that 
time  ? 

If  this  country  became  the  theatre  of  war, 
whichever  party  had  the  advantage,  Ireland 
would  be  trampled  to  pieces  in  the  ftruggle.  A 
very  few  individuals  make  by  war;  the  country 
which  is  the  feat  of  it  is  beggared. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  that  the  Irifh  mob 
knew  a viftotious  army,  as  well  French  as  any 
other,  fullers  no  people  to  pillage  but  themfelves; 
the  exiitence  of  a conquering  army  depends  on 
the  fecurity  of  property,  which  it  will  always 
protect,  in  order  to  plunder  it  at  leifure. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  on  any  part 
of  the  coaft,  the  cavalry  fhould  immediately 
drive  all  the  cattle,  and  every  thing  moveable, 
behind  the  grand  cordon,  and  deftroy  every  thing 
which  they  could  not  remove.  In  fhort,  all  be- 
tween the  grand  cordon  and  the  enemy,  fhould 
be  made  a defart ; but  the  people  fhould  be  in- 
demnified. It  is  evident,  nothing  but  the  laft 
neceflity  fhould  induce  fuch  flrong  meafures;  but 
in  fuch  a cafe  it  is  always  done,  and  is  unavoid- 
able. 

In  a fyfiem  of  defence,,  pofnbilities,  and  not 
probabilities  alone,  mult  be  guarded  againft. 
Sometimes  an  enemy  will  not  attack  in  the  part 
we  think  probable,  but  on  the  contrary,  where 
we  may  think  impoflible.  But  it  is  a weaknefs 
to  fuppofe  any  thing  impoflible  to  an  a&ive 
enemy. 

To'  recapitulate  in  a few  words,  that  which  is 
neceflary  to  put  this  country  in  a flats  of  de- 
ll fence ; 
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fence ; the  firfl  article  is  money,  fecondly  offi- 
cers. 

An  army  fully  equipped,  with  its  equipage, 
field  artillery,  corps  of  pontoniers,ftaff,  and  hofpi- 
tal  properly  appointed ; this  army  to  confift  of 
forty  thoufand  effective  men  (infantry),  and  two 
thoufand  cavalry,  a corps  of  engineers  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  a full  year’s  pro- 
vifion  before-hand  of  all  kinds  of  ftores,  with  a 
train  of  carriages  and  horfes,  to  enable  troops, 
artillery,  &c.  to  move,  without  being  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  people  of  the  country.  Laftly,  we 
fhould  have  unanimity  among  ourfelves. 

Our  army  confifts  of  disjointed  corps,  unufed 
to  the  fyftem  of  acting  in  great  bodies ; nor  is 
there  any  probability  of  a regular  organization 
of  it  taking  place.  In  addition  to  this,  the  re- 
gular troops  only  enter  it  on  (he  eaft  fide,  to 
embark  from  it  on  the  weft.  Manoeuvres  in  great 
bodies  are  unknown  to  our  troops. 

Parties  of  cavalry  fhould  never  be  fent  out 
in  this  country,  except  fuftained  by  infantry. 

It  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  thofe  men 
who  defpife  danger  moft,  when  at  a diftance, 
have  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  it  when  it  is  at  hand. 
Courage  may  be  the  effedt  of  conftitution,  but  it 
is  refledlion  gives  firmnefs. 

Let  every  perfon  of  property  juft  revolve  feri- 
oufly  in  his  mind,  upon  what  he  would  do,  on 
hearing  an  enemy  was  landed  in  the  country, 
and  in  force  ; and  remember  what  Marftial  Saxe 
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